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PREFACE. 


MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS, 

I  KNOW  not  to  whom  I  can  dedicate 
the  following  Narrative  with  more  sa- 
tisfaction than  to  you,  whose  kind  ex- 
ertions and  interest  in  its  favour,  de- 
mand my  gratitude  and  affection.  In 
addressing  you  on  this  occasion,  various 
and  impressive  feelings  force  themselves 
on  my  mind,  and  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  you  to  account  for  this,  when 
you  recollect  the  peaceful  retreat,  where 
we  some  years  pursued  together  the 
allotted  duties  of  the  day,  and  then 
retired  to  this  or  that  favourite  spot  to 
prosecute  some  plan  which  our  juvenile 
fancy  had  proposed,  or  to  perform  some 
duty  which  the  kindest  and  best  of 
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Instructors  bad  suggested.  The  little 
attempt  now  presented  to  you  has  been 
the  employment  of  many  of  these  leisure 
hours,  and  to  you  the  motives  which 
induced  its  commencement  are  well 
known ;  but  should  some  reflecting 
person  deign  to  look  over  these  pages, 
altogether  uninformed  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  this  little  Narrative 
is  connected,  such  an  one  might  say — 
The  season  of  youth  is  indeed  the  pro- 
per time  to  cultivate  the  mental  soil, 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mental  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  not  the  time  to  reap 
the  fruit,  and  untimely  fruit  is  a  waste, 
both  to  the  sower  and  the  reaper.  To 
such  reflections  I  can  say  but  very 
little;  they  will  be  best  answered  by 
the  simple  fact,  that  it  was  given  me  as 
a  school  exercise  to  lead  me,  if  possi- 
ble, to  think  with  propriety  and  se- 
riousness, on  the  all  important  work  of 
education,  in  which  I  was  intended  at 
so  mi*  future  period  to  engage.  When 


this  little  tale  was  nearly  completed, 
it  received  the  valuable  approbation  of 
those  under  whose  immediate  direction 
it  was  commenced ;  and  they,  in  con- 
junction with  others  whose  judgment 
they  highly  respect,  were  pleased  to 
express  a  wish  that  it  could  have  a  more 
extensive  circulation  than  manuscript 
copies  would  allow.  You,  my  dear 
young  friends,  know  the  result  ;  for  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  through  your 
kind  exertions,  and  under  your  sup- 
port, that  the  proposed  plan  of  having 
it  printed  was  carried  into  effect. 

Here  then  is  the  plain  statement  of 
facts  connected  with  this  Narrative. 
Could  you  read  my  heart  you  would 
there  find,  that  I  am  conscious  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made  on  the 
behalf  of  this  little  book,  are  much 
more  numerous  and  important  than  it 
deserves.  Since  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  Education,  it  would  have 
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been  the  extreme  of  presumption  in 
me  to  attempt  any  thing  like  laying 
down  a  system  of  instruction.  It  may 
be  truly  said  of  me,  I  have  written  to 
learn,  not  to  teach.  This  end  has,  I 
trust,  been  in  some  measure  accom- 
plished ;  for  if  I  have  gained  nothing 
else,  I  hope  I  have  learnt  that  I  yet 
know  but  little,  and  consequently  that 
I  have  much  to  learn.  Were  my  un- 
feigned thanks  worthy  the  acceptance 
of  my  numerous  and  respectable  sub- 
scribers, I  would  offer  them  with  heart- 
felt gratitude  ;  at  the  same  time  plead- 
ing for  their  candour,  and  intreating 
them  to  remember  that  this  is  the  effort 
of  one,  who  is  fully  aware  that  she  has 
no  sort  of  claim  to  the  credit  of  supe- 
rior intellectual  powers. 

Should  this  youthful  performance 
afford  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  any 
profitable  entertainment,  or  what  is  of 
much  greater  importance — should  it 
awaken  anv  serious  reflections — should 
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you  gain  any  advantage  from  the  con- 
versations, or  plans  of  "  Dartmouth 
Parsonage,"  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  render  with  my  whole  heart  the  glory 
to  Him,  to  whom  all  praise  is  most 
justly  due.  1  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  intrusive,  if  I  here  venture  to 
offer  you  a  very  few  words  of  affec- 
tionate advice.  I  am  now  parted  from 
you,  and  some  of  those  in  whose  so- 
ciety I  have  passed  many  pleasing 

hours  at ,  will  perhaps  read  this 

little  book;  but  it  is  probable  that  I 
shall  "  see  their  faces  no  more."  They 
are  fulfilling  their  respective  duties 
with  advantage  to  others,  and  honour 
to  themselves.  May  they  long  enjoy 
that  felicity  which  such  conduct  al- 
ways ensures  ! — The  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience.  You  who  remain  in 
the  much  loved  house,  in  which  a  short 
time  since,  I  was  a  happy  inmate,  let 
me  urge  on  you,  with  the  affection  of  a 
sister,  the  necessity  of  diligent,  uni- 
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form,  and  ardent  attention  to  the 
kind,  judicious,  and  anxious  instruc- 
tions which  you  there  receive.  Then 
shall  you  rejoice  the  hearts  of  your 
parents,  and  reward  the  toil  of  those 
whom  I  am  sure  you  sincerely  love, 
when  they  see  the  influence  of  their 
admonitions  forming  your  characters 
now,  and  promising  that  they  shall 
outlive  maturity,  and  even  last  when 
the  wrinkles  of  age  change  your  coun- 
tenances, and  hoary  hairs  announce 
the  approach  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  My  best  wishes  await  you — in 
whatever  spot  of  the  globe  I  may  be  a 
future  inhabitant,  my  affectionate  re- 
membrances shall  often  turn  to  that 
much  loved  abode  where  you  now  are, 
and  which  I  trust  it  will  one  day  be 
proved,  was  a  nursery  for  heaven. 

March,  1814. 
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DARTMOUTH   PARSONAGE; 

a  Cale  for 


CHAP.  I. 


At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail' d  with  double  sway, 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 

The  service  o'er,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  ready  zeal  the  honest  rustics  ran. 

E'en  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  j 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd, 

Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd  ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heaven. 

GOLDSMITH. 

IN  a  retired  and  pleasant  village, 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  was  situ- 
ated the  Parsonage-house,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  and  the  residence  of 
the  worthy  Mr.  Dartmouth,  and  his 


amiable  family.  If  we  described  Mr. 
Dartmouth's  character,  we  might  say, 
as  a  man,  his  manners  were  pleasing ; 
the  effect  of  real  benevolence,  not  of 
studied  rules — his  conversation  was 
dignified,  it  profited  his  hearers,  and 
did  honour  to  himself. 

As  a  minister,  he  was  zealous,  but 
his  zeal  was  tempered  with  know- 
ledge— firm,  but  not  obstinate — con- 
descending, but  not  servile.  He  avow- 
ed himself  a  decided  friend  to  the 
establishment,  but  loved  every  sincere 
Christian  of  whatever  denomination. 

As  a  man  of  literature,  his  company 
was  courted  by  persons  as  eminent 
for  their  literary  acquirements,  as  their 
rank  in  life ;  but  he  never  suffered  this, 
or  any  circumstance,  to  infringe  on  his 
duties  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  lie 


considered  public  ministrations  of  less 
importance  than  some  other  branches 
of  a  pastor's  duty.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  weep  with  those  who  wept,  and  to 
rejoice  with  those  who  rejoiced.  He 
knew  how  to  counsel,  without  dictat- 
ing ;  how  to  watch  over  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  people,  without  prying 
into  their  private  concerns. 

His  precepts  had  weight,  because 
they  were  enforced  by  his  example  : 
and  he  gained  the  confidence  of  rich 
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and  poor,  by  his  meekness,  candour, 
and  charity.  No  one  who  had  the 
least  pretensions  to  propriety  of  beha- 
viour, could  trifle  with  him,  yet  the 
meanest  of  his  people,  considered  him 
their  friend  and  director.  Usefulness 
was  his  great  object ;  and  wherever 
duty  called  him,  he  was  willing  to  «o. 


The  obscure  dwelling  of  the  cottager, 
was  more  frequently  visited  by  him, 
than  the  splendid  mansions  of  his 
wealthy  neighbours. 

The  young  were  the  peculiar  objects 
of  his  care  and  attention ;  both  in  his 
public  discourses,  and  his  private  mi- 
nistrations, he  endeavoured  to  interest 
them.  He  remembered  that  Jesus,  who 
commanded  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep, 
said  also,  "  feed  my  lambs." 

Providence  had  been  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  him  in  his  domestic  circle, 
•where  he  preserved  the  utmost  order, 
without  the  appearance  of  severity. 

Mrs.  Dartmouth,  was  a  woman  of 
great  penetration,  and  judgment.  In 
the  management  of  her  children  she 
manifested,  in  no  common  degree,  her 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was 


her  opinion,  that  education  begins  in 
the  nursery,  and  that  too  frequently, 
the  first  lessons  of  vanity,  conceit,  and 
dissimulation,  are  taught  there. 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  remarks 
as  the  following  ?  "  Miss  Eliza  shall 
have  her  pinafore  taken  off,  that  people 
may  see  her  beautiful  new  sash.  If 
Miss  Anna  is  a  good  girl,  she  shall 
have  her  pretty  new  shoes  on ;  nobody 
has  such  handsome  shoes  as  my  little 
darling." 

Mrs.  Dartmouth  believed,  that  ob- 
servations like  these,  (trifling  as  they 
may  seem),  produce  a  love  of  finery, 
and  tend  to  make  the  infant  mind  at- 
tach an  undue  importance  to  dress. 
Such  a  conviction  induced  her  uni- 
formly to  guard  against  their  influ- 
ence. 


This  can  only  be  done  by  the  mo- 
ther, who,  (like  Mrs.  Dartmouth),  is 
a  stayer  at  home,  and  who  is  not  sa- 
tisfied to  leave  her  children  entirely 
to  the  care  of  domestics;  because  how- 
ever particular  a  judicious  parent  may 
be  in  the  choice  of  her  servants,  still 
there  must  ever  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
management  of  that  child,  in  which 
the  mother  takes  no  part. 

Mrs.  Dartmouth  was  so  continually 
observant,  that  she  wratched  all  the 
movements  of  her  children,  without 
appearing  to  them  an  interested  spec- 
tator. 

Caprice  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
system  of  education :  in  every  regu- 
lation she  looked  to  consequences,  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  her  own 
inclination,  for  the  welfare  of  her  off- 


spring.  This  is  a  difficult  lesson  to 
learn ;  but  without  it  little  good  can 
be  effected ! 


CHAP.  II. 


'Tis  education  forms  the  tender  mind, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd.— POPE. 

MRS.  Dartmouth  had  hitherto  taken 
the  entire  superin tendance  of  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  but  she  at 
length  met  with  Miss  Fitz-Gerald ;  a 
lady  upon  whose  piety  and  judgment, 
she  could  safely  rely,  and  wrho  engaged 
to  assist  her  in  this  delightful,  but  ardu- 
ous employment ;  as  Mrs.  Dartmouth 
found  in  consequence  of  her  increasing 
family,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pay  that  attention  to  her  domestic 
concerns,  which  she  deemed  her  im- 
perative duty. 
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She  was  diligent  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  house,  and  though  she  did  not 
actually  take  part  in  its  menial  em- 
ployments, she  knew  when  these  duties 
were  properly  discharged.  The  ne- 
glect of  them  did  not  escape  her  no- 
tice ;  but  she  never  unnecessarily  found 
fault,  being  well  aware,  that  continual 
and  indiscriminate  chidings  will  al- 
ways weaken  authority.  Her  com- 
mands generally  gained  a  ready  obe- 
dience, because  they  were  regulated 
by  the  law  of  kindness. 

Mrs.  Dartmouth  was  anxiously  con- 
cerned, that  the  best  interests  of  her 
servants  should  be  promoted,  and  she 
allowed  them  sufficient  leisure,  for 
their  serious  meditation,  as  \vell  as  for 
reasonable  and  innocent  enjoyments. 
This  excellent  woman  found  a  very  in- 
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telligent,  and  faithful  friend,  in  the 
lady  she  had  chosen  to  aid  her  in  the 
instruction  of  her  children.  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
called  a  thoroughly  accomplished  wo- 
man, by  such  as  exclusively  confine 
that  title  to  those  who  excel  in  ex- 
terior qualifications.  She  had  not  sa- 
crificed sufficient  time  to  become  a 
proficient  in  music,  though  she  per- 
fectly understood  it  in  theory.  Her 
natural  taste  for  drawing  had  been 
cultivated  with  some  diligence ;  but 

o 

she  had  not  allowed  it  to  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  her  time. 

Accomplishments  were  not  regarded 
by  her,  as  the  business  of  life,  nor  the 
essential  parts  of  female  education : 
her  heart  was  fortified  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  religion,  and  her  pa- 
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tierit  and  persevering  disposition  ren- 
dered her  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
situation  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her.  She  was  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  her,  as  the  in- 
structress of  youth  ;  and  sire  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  all  her  plans  se- 
conded by  the  amiable  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dartmouth  ;  what  she  endeavoured  to 
do  for  her  pupils,  was  never  undone 
by  the  ill-judged,  and  untimely  re- 
marks of  the  Parents  :  they  had  all 
one  end  in  view,  (the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren), and  they  united  their  efforts  to 
promote  its  accomplishment. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  had  the  care  of 
three  little  girls  of  the  ages  of  twelve, 
ten,  and  nine  years.  Harriot,  the  eldest, 
was  not  blessed  with  such  good  natural 
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abilities  as  her  two  younger  sisters ; 
but  she  supplied  this  deficiency,  by  her 
additional  industry,  and  application. 
Cordelia,  was  inclined  to  a  little  petu- 
lancy  of  disposition,  her  talents  were 
good,  but  she  was  too  much  disposed 
to  presume  upon  them,  and  it  required 
a  very  judicious  hand  to  restrain,  with- 
out giving  an  undue  check  to  her  exer- 
tions. Sophia,  the  youngest,  was  natu- 
rally passionate  and  selfish,  and  had 
she  been  under  the  management  of  per- 
sons, who  argue,  that  obstinacy,  pas- 
sion, revenge,  and  selfishness,  are  but 
the  common  errors  of  children,  and 
that  when  they  grow  older,  they  will 
know7  better,  she  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity, one  day  have  become  a  burden  to 
herself,  and  a  disgrace  to  society  :  but 
happily  for  these  children,  such  were 
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not  the  views  of  either  their  parents 
or  instructress.  Their  education  did 
not  consist  in  a  routine  of  studies, 
often  as  useless  as  irksome.  Miss 
Fitz-Gerald  found  that  one  line  learn- 
ed, not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  privilege, 
and  made  the  source  of  agreeable  con- 
versation, very  frequently  tended  much 
more,  to  the  improvement  of  the  pu- 
pil, than  a  whole  volume  of  phrases 
stored  in  the  memory,  but  that  had 
never  been  understood,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  checked  one  evil  in- 
clination, nor  encouraged  one  gene- 
rous affection.  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  was 
a  friend  to  regularity,  and  she  laid 
down  rules,  for  the  general  observ- 
ance of  her  pupils,  but  left  herself  at 
liberty  to  deviate  from  them  as  her 
judgment  suggested  ;  for  instance,  on 
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a  fine  morning,  when  they  were  tak- 
ing exercise,  and  benefiting  by  the  sa- 
lubrious air,  if  she  saw  that  she  could 
interest  ihem  bv  conversation,  and 
lead  their  minds  to  the  contemplation 
of  some  useful  object,  she  would  not 
be  prevented  following  such  a  plan, 
from  the  consideration,  that  they  would 
not  be  in  a  certain  room,  reading  a  cer- 
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tain  book,  at  a  certain  time. 

Thus  the  labours  of  the  little  ants, 
would  sometimes  furnish  them  with  re- 
flections, on  the  advantages  resulting 
from  industry :  or  the  modest  violet 
teach  them  a  lesson  of  humility.  This 
is  a  very  pleasing  and  generally  an 
effectual  way  of  communicating  know- 
ledge. 
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CHAP.  III. 


"  Through  time  and  patience  the  mulberry  leaf  becomes 
satin." CHINESE  PROVERBS. 

MissFitz-Gerald  always  encouraged 
the  children  to  ask  her  any  questions 
they  felt  inclined  to  ask ;  she  had  the 
happy  method  of  turning  the  most 
trifling  circumstances  to  some  advan- 
tage. 

One  afternoon  as  she  was  preparing 
to  take  a  walk  with  her  young  charge, 
Sophia  came  in,  and  looking  at  her 
attentively,  as  she  was  tying  on  her 
bonnet,  said,  "Oh!  MissFitz-Gerald, 
w  hat  a  pretty  ribbon  you  have  on  your 
bonnet."  "  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  my 
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love,"  replied  Miss  Fitz-Gerald ;  "  do 
you  know  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  little 
insect  for  the  ribbon  with  which  jou 
seem  thus  pleased  ?"  "  I  thought  I  was 
with  you  when  you  bought  it,  ma'am," 
said  Sophia.     "  Very  likely  you  might 
have  been,  my  dear,"  replied  her  kind 
friend ;   "  and  if  you   ask  your  sister 
Harriot,  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  will 
help  you  out  of  your  difficulty,    and 
convince  you,  that  although  you  saw 
me    buy  this   ribbon,    I  should   never 
have  had  it   but   for  the  labour  of  a 
little   insect."     "  I   hardly  think   she 
will   be  able  to  do  that,"  replied  the 
astonished  girl.     "  Yes,  but  I  think  I 
can,  Sophia,"  said  Harriot. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  a  silk  worm  ?" 
Sophia.    "  Yes,  but  it  does  not  make 
ribbon." 
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Harriot.  "  It  produces  the  silk  of 
which  ribbon  is  made/' 

"  How  can  it  do  that  ?"  said  Sophia, 
becoming  rather  impatient. 

Harriot.  4;  It  spins  it  in  a  very  cu- 
rious manner,  winding  itself  up  in  a 
beautiful  little  ball,  about  the  size  of 
that  nice  egg  which  my  dove  laid  the 
other  day." 

Cordelia.  "  How  does  it  make  the 
ball,  Harriot  ?  I  forget." 

Harriot*  "  I  have  read  that  it  chooses 
.some  corner  to  begin  its  work  in, 
and  then  fastens  its  silk,  and  keeps 
moving  its  head  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  it  is  entirely  folded  up  in 
the  silk." 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  had  listened  to  the 
conversation  with  much  pleasure,  and 
requested  Harriot  to  give  her  sisters  an 
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account  of  the  variety  of  appearances 
that  this  insect  assumes. 

Harriot.  "  From  a  little  egg,  not  so 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  it  becomes 
a  very  small  worm,  which  increases  in 
growth  every  day  till  it  is  as  large  as 
a  caterpillar.  During  its  worm  state 
it  several  times  changes  its  skin :  it  at 
last  becomes  a  kind  of  yellow  colour ; 
and  when  it  is  about  to  spin,  it  is 
quite  transparent.  After  the  silk  is 
wound  off  the  ball  I  just  now  men- 
tioned, instead  of  seeing  a  silk  worm, 
we  tind  a  chrysalis.  It  remains  some 
time  in  this  state,  without  appearing 
to  have  either  life  or  motion,  till  at 
last  it  bursts  into  a  beautiful  yellow 
moth.  After  laying  some  eggs  it  dies, 
and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  the  next  year. 
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"  I  have  read  of  the  silk  worm  in 
several  books.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  it  in  '  Mental 
Improvement/  which  you  can  read, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  better  than  by  any  thing  I 
can  remember." 

"  That  will  be  a  very  good  plan," 
observed  MissFitz-Gerald  ;  "  and  there 
you  will  learn  in  what  manner  the 
balls  of  silk  are  collected,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  hands  of  the  weaver. 
Well,  my  dear  Sophia,  are  you  better 
satisfied  than  you  were  respecting  this 
subject  ?" 

Sophia.  "  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  though 
this  silk  worm  makes  silk,  it  does  not 
make  ribbon." 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald.  "  Just  as  much  as 
wheat  makes  flour,  or  flour  makes 
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bread,  my  love.  You  will  allow  that 
flour  supplies  us  with  bread,  although 
we  are  indebted  to  the  baker  for  pre- 
paring it:  so  this  little  worm,  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  furnishes  us 
with  silk,  although  the  weaver  makes 
it  into  ribbon — now  do  you  under- 
stand?" 

Sophia.  "  Yes  ;  now  I  think  I  know 
what  you  mean ;  and  whenever  I  see 
silk  or  ribbon,  I  shall  think  of  this 
curious  little  worm." 

Just  as  this  conversation  ended,  Mrs. 
Dartmouth  came  into  the  room,  and 
said  she  would  join  them  in  their 
evening  walk.  They  immediately  set 
out,  preceded  by  the  children,  who 
were  busily  employed  in  talking  over 
what  had  passed,  frequently,  however, 
turning  to  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  to  re- 
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quest  her  opinion  on  some  doubtful 
point. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Dartmouth, 
to  see  them  so  inquisitive.  Curiosity 
is  natural  to  children,  and  when  it  can 
be  directed  to  proper  objects,  it  may 
be  made  exceedingly  useful." 

MissFitz-Gerald.  "  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion  ;  and  nothing  pleases  me 
more  than  to  find  children  appear  dis- 
satisfied with  an  inconclusive  answer : 
it  is  such  an  encouragement  to  exer- 
tion on  our  part  when  we  can  get  them 
to  reflect.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
eagerness  Sophia  manifested  just  now 
to  understand  what  so  much  puzzled 
her."  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  then  related 
the  above  conversation  respecting  the 
silk  worm. 

Mrs.  Dartmouth.     "  I  cannot  avoid 


expressing  to  you,  MissFitz-Gerald,  the 
obligation  I  feel  for  your  unwearied 
attention  to  my  children ;  but  I  will 
not  wound  your  delicacy  by  observa- 
tions I  should  otherwise  feel  inclined 
to  make." 

46  The  daily  improvement,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  perceive  in  your  dear  girls, 
and  your  kind  assurance  that  I  give 
you  and  Mr.  Dartmouth  full  satisfac- 
tion, are  to  me  an  ample  reward,"  re- 
plied this  amiable  woman. 

"  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think," 
resumed  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  that  Cordelia  is  overcoming 
her  disposition  to  procrastinate." 

"I  am  truly  glad  you  think  so,"  re- 
plied this  anxious  mother,  "  for  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  an  inclination  to  this 
evil,  though  it  be  in  a  child.  I  firmly 


believe,  that  the  indulgence  of  a  pro- 
crastinating disposition  has  been  fatal 
to  thousands.  It  is  not  only  the  '  thief 
of  time/  but  the  thief  of  every  enjoy- 
ment. How  absurd  is  the  idea,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  counteract  the 
errors  evinced  in  childhood  !  With 
as  much  propriety  might  a  gardener 
let  the  weeds  alone,  till  they  had 
over-run  the  soil  and  choaked  the 
flowers,  and  then  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate them." 

MissFitz-Gerald.  "There  is  no  doubt 
but  time  gives  strength  to  every  habit, 
be  it  good  or  evil." 

Here  the  conversation  was  suspended 
by  the  children  exclaiming,  "  Oh! 
here  comes  dear  papa." 

"  Who  w  ill  meet  him  first  ?"  said 
Sophia,  and  immediately  ran  across 
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the  road  to   embrace  her  beloved  fa- 
ther. 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  Well,  my  dear 
children,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  cheer- 
ful and  happy.  I  think  I  can  tell  by 
your  countenances  that  you  have  all 
been  good  girls  to-day.  A\  hat  advan- 
tages result  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  our  duty !" 

They  now  joined  Mrs.  Dartmouth 
and  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  and  finding  the 
dew  was  beginning  to  fall  they  turned 
homewards. 


CHAP.   IV 


*'  With  one  who  is  apt  to  reflect  and  feel,  the  remem- 
brance of  many  prayers  which  pious  parents  offered  up,  is  a 
touching  remembrance,  and  draws  to  virtue." 

CHARTERS. 


"  I  HAVE  just  come  from  the  house 
of  mourning,"  said  Mr.  Dartmouth,  as 

he  placed  himself  between  Mrs.  D 

and  Miss  F "  I  have  been,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  visit  Eliza  Holland ; 
she  was  taken  extremely  ill  last  week, 
and  they  do  not  expect  she  can  pos- 
sibly survive  many  days/' 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that/'  replied 
Mrs.  Dartmouth  ;  "  the  stroke  will  be 
very  severely  felt  by  Dr.  Holland,  for 
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I  believe  Eliza  is  the  source  of  all  his 
enjoyments." 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  The  state  of  his 
mind  is  not  to  be  described.  He  re 
fuses  to  hear  any  thing  like  consola- 
tion ;  and,  poor  mistaken  man,  he  says 
he  cannot  but  think  her  illness  has 
been  brought  on  by  her  having  con- 
tinually pored  over  religious  books, 
the  works  of  men  who  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  evidently  spoke  with  a 
degree  of  bitterness,  better  imagined 
than  expressed.  I  almost  wonder  he  has 
suffered  Eliza  to  visit  us  so  frequently  ; 
for  liberal  as  are  his  general  sentiments, 
he  is  certainly  a  decided  enemy  to  real 
religion.  I  sincerely  hope  his  present 
affliction  may  have  a  desirable  effect 
on  his  mind,  and  lead  him  to  serious 
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reflection.  As  it  regards  Eliza,  though 
nature  will  compel  us  to  drop  the  tear 
of  affectionate  regret  over  her  grave, 
religion  forbids  us  to  sorrow  as  those 
who  have  no  hope.  The  effectual  fer- 
vent prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth 
much ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  earnest  supplications  offered  to 
heaven  by  Mrs.  Holland,  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  beloved  child,  have 
been  heard  and  will  be  ultimately 
answered." 

Mrs.  Dartmouth.  "  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will." 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  now 
approaching,  and  this  amiable  family 
quickened  their  pace,  and  with  sym- 
pathising hearts,  and  a  sort  of  softened 
melancholy,  soon  arrived  at  the  Par- 
sonage, where  we  will  leave  them  to 
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discharge  their  respective  duties,  while 
we  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  characters 
who  have  just  been  the  subject  of  their 
conversation. 

Dr.  Holland  had  been  an  eminent 
physician,  who  for  many  years  follow- 
ed his  profession  in  London.  At  an 
early  age  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
well  informed  young  lady,  who  not- 
withstanding her  own  unfeigned  piety, 
forgot  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked."  She  con- 
sented to  his  proposals ;  but  though 
she  had  the  highest  esteem  for  his 
moral  character,  and  his  superior  ta- 
lents, she  could  not  but  regret  their 
want  of  perfect  unanimity  on  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects — religion. 
Those  things  which  gave  her  the 
greatest  delight,  were  too  often  re- 
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garded  by  Dr.  Holland  with  indiffer- 
ence. He  considered  her  piety  a  weak- 
ness; and  the  enmity  of  the  unrenewed 
heart  is  so  strong,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  loved  her  very  sincerely,  still 
there  were  times  when  he  could  not 
conceal  the  secret  aversion  he  had  to 
religion. 

They  were  blessed  with  one  child,  a 
girl,  who  naturally  docile  and  affec- 
tionate, was  the  delight  of  her  father 
and  mother.  Vt  ith  all  the  ardour  of 
maternal  solicitude,  ?tlrs.  Holland  en- 
deavoured to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
her  Eliza  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion. Dr.  Holland  strove  to  make 
her  an  upright,  honourable  character, 
urging  her,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  scorn  a  mean  and  ungenerous 
action ;  but  as  to  religion,  he  consi- 
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dered  all  that  was  said  to  her  by  her 
excellent  mother  on  that  subject  as 
superfluous.  He  believed  that  to  be 
religious  was  nothing  more  than,  "  To 
do  unto  others,  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us ;"  and  so  far  as  a 
man,  entirely  destitute  of  religion,  can 
act  in  conformity  to  this  golden  rule, 
Dr.  Holland  did ;  for  he  was  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  an  indulgent  father, 
a  faithful  friend,  and  a  good  master. 
His  strict  integrity,  and  his  consistent 
conduct,  might  make  many  blush  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  Christianity. 
He  would  shrink  from  appearing  what 
he  was  not,  in  order  to  promote  his 
own  interest.  The  voice  of  want  and 
distress  was  not  unheeded  by  him, 
though  he  made  no  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  his  charity.  His  feelings  were 
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strong,  but  they  were  united  to  a  fine 
understanding.  In  a  word,  had  he 
possessed  the  "  one  thing  needful," 
we  had  pronounced  him  a  character 
worthy  of  universal  imitation. 

Eliza  had  reached  her  twelfth  year, 
wrhen  by  an  unexpected  stroke  of  mor- 
tality she  was  deprived  of  her  pious 
and  affectionate  mother. 

Mrs.  Holland  called  Eliza  to  her  the 
evening  she  died,  and  addressed  her 
thus  : 

"  My  dear  child,  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  am  very  soon  to  leave  you;  but 
this  trial  I  can  bear  with  resignation, 
because  I  commit  you  to  the  care  of  a 
merciful  Saviour.  You  may  be  ex- 
posed to  many  trials,  my  love,  but  if 
you  make  piety  your  early  choice,  you 
will  be  enabled  to  surmount  every  dif- 
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ficulty.  We  soon  must  part,  my  dear 
Eliza,  but  do  not  grieve :  it  pains  me 
to  see  you  weep  thus.  Consider  that 
your  loss  will  be  my  unspeakable  gain ; 
and  the  period  I  trust  is  not  far  distant, 
when  you  will  meet  me  in  a  world 
where  *  adieus  and  farewells  are  sounds 
unknown  :'  but  remember,  my  dearest 
child,  that  the  heart  must  undergo  a 
radical  change  before  we  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  a  blessed  state  of  ex- 
istence. 1  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  your  mind,  my  love,  that  '  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  that  those  who  worship 
him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth/  Oh!  let  the  injunctions  of 
your  dying  mother  sink  deep  into  your 
heart.  '  Remember  now  your  Creator 
in  the  days  of  your  youth.1  He  has 
said,  '  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and 
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those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.' 
Let  this  encourage  you  to  go  to  him ;  he 
will  never  refuse  to  listen  to  the  heartfelt 
prayer  of  such  as  love  and  fear  him.  I 
feel  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  gratitude  you  owe 
to  your  dear  father:  you  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, always  manifest  a  teachable,  af- 
fectionate, and  obedient  disposition." 

Eliza  was  too  much  affected  to  give 
utterance  to  her  feelings.  In  compliance 
with  her  mother's  entreaties  she  soon 
after  retired  to  bed,  but  she  could  not 
sleep,  for  the  ardent  embrace  and  the 
impressive  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Hol- 
land wished  her  "  good  night,"  rilled 
her  mind  with  emotions  language  fails 
to  describe ; 

"  Ah  !  too  prophetic  were  her  tears, 
Too  surelv  realis'd  her  fears!" 
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Before  the  morrow's  sun  had  risen,  the 
spirit  had  burst  from  the  confines  of 
clay,  and  soared  to  the  realms  of  end- 
less delight. 


CHAP.  V. 


Though  I  walk  through  the  gloomy  vale, 
Where  death  and  all  his  terrors  are, 
My  heart  and  strength  shall  never  fail, 
For  God  iny  Shepherd's  with  me  there. 

WATTS. 

DR.  Holland  felt  the  stroke  very  ser 
verely,  but  time,  which  meliorates  all 
our  afflictions,  softened  his  sorrow. 
He  continued  his  profession  in  Lon- 
don, till  Eliza  had  reached  her  eigh- 
teenth year;  when  he  retired  to  the 
country,  to  enjoy,  in  the  society  of  his 
beloved  child,  the  handsome  fortune 
he  had  acquired. 

He  purchased  a  simple  elegant  man- 
sion, a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Dart- 
D  2 
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mouth's,  to  whose  family  Eliza  was  soon 
after  introduced  apparently  by  acci- 
dent, but  it  seems  that  on  this  little 
link  in  the  chain  of  Providence  much 
was  suspended ;  for  the  Dartmouth 
family  were  the  means  of  reviving  those 
serious  impressions  that  had  been  made 
on  her  mind  when  a  child,  but  which 
from  long  neglect  were  nearly  oblite- 
rated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  not  only 
knew  how  to  converse  with  propriety 
on  religious  subjects;  but  how,  and 
when  to  introduce  them. 

Eliza  Holland  had  not  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  them,  before  all 
the  tender  instructions  of  her  mother 
forced  themselves  upon  her  recollec- 
tion ;  she  soon  began  to  think  more 
.seriously  than  she  ever  had  done,  that 


there  was  something  truly  delightful 
in  religion.  Her  convictions  were  not 
terrific,  but  they  were  lasting,  and  her 
mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  piety,  at  the  time  she  was 
taken  ill,  and  visited  by  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth, as  we  have  seen  in  a  preced- 
ing page. 

But  we  must  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  a  letter,  which  Dr.  Holland 
wrote  to  Mr.  Dartmouth,  the  morning 
after  he  left  him  in  so  much  distress. 

DEAR  SIR, 

The  agony  of  my  mind  is  inde- 
scribable, my  dear  child  is  dying,  Oh! 
she  is  dying ;  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
When  she  is  gone  all  my  joys  "are 
gone,  all  my  hopes  are  blighted;  with- 
out her,  life  will  be  insupportable! 
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Wherefore  am  I  thus  afflicted  ?  AVhat 
have  I  done  that  such  a  calamity  should 
overtake  me  ?  Eliza  talks  to  me  of  com- 
fort ;  but  what  comfort  remains  for 
me  ?  Her  death  is  a  stroke  which  I 
cannot  bear :  I  shall  soon  follow  her 
to  the  grave.  Oh !  that  I  could  now 
cease  to  be ;  that  I  might  escape  the 
intolerable  anguish  of  seeing  the  idol 
of  my  heart,  thus  cruelly  torn  from 
me.  Eliza  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  and 
Mrs.  Dartmouth,  come  soon,  or  you 
will  never,  never  see  her  again :  this 
thought  distracts  me,  I  am  quite  ex- 
hausted. Adieu. 
April,  3807.  H.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  were  very 
much  affected  with  Dr.  Holland's 
letter,  and  lost  no  time  in  complying 
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with  its  request.  They  had  the  horse 
immediately  put  to  the  chaise,  and  in 
about  an  hour  reached  Dr.  Holland's 
house.  He  met  them  at  the  door,  ap- 
parently much  more  composed  than 
they  had  expected  to  find  him. 

"  I  hope  your  dear  girl  is  better/' 
said  Mr.  Dartmouth,  as  he  affection- 
ately shook  hands  with  Dr.  Holland. 

Dr.  Holland.  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  say 
that  within  the  last  hour,  very  fa- 
vourable symptoms  have  appeared, 
and  there  is  now  some  hope  of  her  re- 
covery: but  when  I  wrote  to  you  at 
six  o'clock  this  morning,  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  she  could  have  sur- 
vived many  minutes:  she  was  so  much 
convulsed,  and  her  whole  appearance 
was  so  death-like,  that  I  almost  lost 
my  senses.  I  sent  for  Dr.  W  .  .  .  fear. 
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ing  my  extreme  anxiety  should  render 
mer  incapable  of  judging  properly  of 
her  disorder.  His  opinion,  however, 
agrees  with  mine,  and  he  gives  me 
great  encouragement." 

A  servant  soon  after  entered  the 
room,  and  said,  that  Miss  Holland 
wished  to  see  3 Jr.  and  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth :  Dr.  Holland  then  arose,  re- 
questing them  to  follow  him  into 
Eliza's  room. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear 
friends/'  said  the  amiable  girl,  as  they 
approached  the  bed  ;  "  how  is  my  dear 
father  ?"  she  continued,  (not  perceiving 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  other  side 
Q-f  her) — "  1  know  he  is  in  great  distress, 
although  he  endeavours  to  conceal  it 
from  me.  I  am  very  sorry  he  shoulcj 
grieve  on  my  account;  for  though  it  is 
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probable,  I  shall  not  be  long  with  him. 
I  shall  be  infinitely  more  happy  than 
I  can  be  here,  notwithstanding  I  have 
every  thing  that  can  make  life  desir- 
able." 

Dr.  Holland  was  almost  driven  to 
despair,  when  she  said,  *'  It  is  not  pro- 
bable I  shall  be  long  with  him,"  but 
dreading  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue,  should  Eliza  witness  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings ;  he  used  every 
effort  to  compose  his  mind,  supported 
by  what  Dr.  W.  .  .  had«aid,  and  hop- 
ing that  Eliza  considered  herself  in 
more  immediate  danger,  than  she  really 
was. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  tran- 
quil, my  dear  Miss  Holland,"  said  Mr. 
Dartmouth,  "  you,  I  am  sure,  can 
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lind  that  the  consolations  religion  af- 
fords are  not  imaginary/' 

"  Truly  I  do,"  replied  Eliza,  "  with 
what  pleasure  I  remember  the  day, 
when  first  introduced  to  your  family. 
You  are  in  a  great  measure  the  instru- 
ment of  my  present  peace.  Oh,  what 
a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  to  die,  if 
I  had  not  a  well  grounded  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful  immortality/* 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  It  would  indeed  ; 
but  to  the  Christian  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  passed." 

Miss  Holland  would  gladly  have 
continued  the  conversation,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  perceived  that 
her  strength  wras  nearly  exhausted, 
and  therefore,  after  spending  a  short 
time  in  prayer,  they  retired. 
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CHAP.   XL 


"  The  stream  that  carries  us  along, 
Flows  through  this  vale  of  tears ; 
Yet  on  the  darkness  of  our  day 
The  bow  of  heaven  appears." 

THE  hopes,  which  the  flattering  na- 
ture of  Eliza's  disorder  had  raised  in 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Holland,  presently 
vanished ;  and  he  was  summoned  to 
her  dying  chamber,  when  she  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words  : 

"  To  part  with  you,  my  dearest 
father,  is  a  dreadful  trial ;  and  it  is 
only  the  recollection,  that  when  I  am 
absent  from  you,  I  shall  be  with  my 
heavenly  Father  that  makes  the  thought 
of  separation  bearable.  I  have  one  re- 
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quest  to  make,  my  beloved  father-  - 
it  is  my  dying  request.  You,  who 
have  been  ever  ready  to  comply  with 
all  my  desires,  will  not  refuse  your  at- 
tention to  my  last  supplication.  After 
I  am  gone,  do  carefully  examine  the 
precious  contents  of  a  little  box,  which 
you  will  find  in  the  cabinet  by  the  side 
of  my  bed." 

Dr.  Holland,  as  well  as  his  excess  of 
grief  would  allow  him  utterance,  so- 
lemnly promised  Eliza  lie-would.  Sh3 
then  put  a  key  into  his  hand,  and 
looking  at  him  with  a  sweet  compla- 
cent smile,  she  said,  "  Now  I  can  die 
happily."  Soon  after  this  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pain,  which  she 
endured  with  much  patience  and  re- 
signation. After  recovering  a  littte,  she 
took  her  father's  hand,  and  in  a  low 
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tone  said,  "  Farewel !  I  must  leave 
you,  but  let  it  not  be  for  ever.  Oh  ! 
merciful  Saviour,  may  our  next  inter- 
view be  in  a  world  where  there  will  be 
no  sighs  nor  tears  to  interrupt  our  fe- 
licity !  She  then  gently  turned  and 
closed  her  eyes  on  time  to  open  them 
in  eternity ! 

It  is  true  Eliza  Holland  did  not 
leave  the  the  world  in  such  overpower- 
ing transports  of  joy  as  many  Chris- 
tians, have  done^  but  she  left  it  safely 
relying  alone  on  the  merits  of  her  dear 
Redeemer. 

Dr.  Holland  stood  some  minutes  gaz- 
ing with  inexpressible  anguish  on  the 
corpse  of  Eliza,  while  her  happy  spirit 
was  winging  its  way  to  those  bright 
worlds  beyond  the  sun,  and  about  to 
be  announced  as  a  new  inhabitant  of 
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heaven — another  pledge  of  the  Saviour's 
love — another  heir  to  eternal  glory. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  angelic  throng 
tuning  their  golden  harps,  to  welcome 
her  disembodied  spirit  into  the  regions 
of  bliss.  Methinks  I  hear  them  saying, 
"  Thou  hast  quickly  been  wafted  over 
the  ocean  of  life,  and  speedily  landed 
in  the  haven  of  perpetual  rest ; — here 
thou  wilt  cease  from  sorrow,  sin,  and 
pain,  and  drink  large  draughts  of  that 
bliss  thou  wast  only  permitted  to  sip 
by  the  way ; — here  thou  wilt  "  com- 
prehend with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height,  and  know  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge,  and  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God/'  But  we 
must  now  return  to  her  sorrowing  pa- 
rent. 
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After  the  first  agony  of  grief  had 
subsided,  he  remembered  the  promise 
he  had  made  his  dying  child,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  the  box  which  Eliza 
had  mentioned.  On  unlocking  it,  he 
found  that  it  contained  a  small  pocket 
bible,  which  he  opened,  and  this  pas- 
sage met  his  eye:  "  And  ye  shall  seek 
for  me,  and  find  me,  when  ye  search 
for  me  with  all  your  heart  ;"*  but 
he  had  scarcely  read  this  text,  when 
the  following  letter  dropped  from  the 
book  ; 

MY  DEAREST   FATHER, 

Before  you  peruse  these  lines,  the 
hand  that  pens  them  will  be  stiffened 
in  death,  and  the  heart  that  dictates 

*  Jeremiah  xxix.  13. 
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this  token  of  filial  affection  will  have 
ceased  to  throb  ;  the  eyes  that  water 
this  paper  with  their  tears,  will  be 
closed  for  ever  on  terrestrial  objects. 
Yes;  before  you  receive  this  memento 
of  dutiful  solicitude,  I  shall  have  known 
what  it  is  to  pass  the  vale  of  mortality ! 
— I  shall  have  burst  the  shackles  of 
imprisonment,  and  have  entered  into 
the  Paradise  of  God.  Oh!  my  dearest, 
dearest  father,  forgive  the  importunity 
of  your  affectionate  Eliza,  while  she 
presumes  to  address  you  on  a  subject, 
the  importance  of  which  it  requires  an 
angel's  tongue  fully  to  describe.  Do 
not  suppose  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  is  the  effect  of  delirium,  or  the 
result  of  a  disordered  imagination.  .  I 
know  a  child  touches  a  delicate  string 
when  she  attempts,  to  give  advice  to 
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give  advice  to  a  parent,  but  my  heart 
burns  with  ardent  affection  to  you, 
the  kindest  of  fathers,  and  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  an  eternal  sepa- 
ration :  yet,  my  dearest  father,  I  would 
ask,  with  the  utmost  respect,  if  it  be, 
true  that  man  is  the  child  of  immor- 
tality, and  must  either  enjoy  a  state  of 
perpetual  blessedness  or  endure  endless 
woe,  is  it  not  of  inconceivable  im- 
portance that  we  strive  to  obtain  the 
one  and  escape  the  other?  And  do 
not,  oh  !  do  not  attach  any  thing  like 
cruelty  to  me  when  I  .say,  that  without 
a  real  change  of  heart  (however  fair 
and  unblameable  our  outward  conduct 
may  be)  it  is  impossible  to  be  finally 
happy.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Oh !  my  beloved  father,  let  me  entreat 
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you,  as  you  value  your  life  and  your 
future  welfare,  at  least  to  study  the 
Scriptures  with  an  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced mind.  You  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  Creator:  oh ! 
let  me  hope  that  you  will  beseech  of 
Him  to  convince  you  whether  the  origin 
of  Christianity  be  divine,  or  the  mere 
invention  of  man.  We  find  in  the 
bible,  that  Christianity  was  foretold 
by  prophecy  and  confirmed  by  mira- 
cles. Its  first  propagators  could  neither 
be  deceivers  nor  deceived. — They  could 
not  be  deceivers,  for  they  sought  neither 
the  esteem  or  applause  of  the  world : 
they  condemned  its  principles,  shunned 
its  example,  disdained  its  glory,  and 
refused  to  participate  in  its  pleasures. 
They  did  not  seek  their  own  ease  and 
comfort,  for  "  they  had  trials  of  cruel 
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Blockings  and  scourgings ;  yea,  more- 
over, of  bonds  and  imprisonment/* 
They  sealed  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples which  they  inculcated  with  their 
blood. — They  were  not  deceived,  for 
they  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  things 
they  taught.  Among  my  books  you 
will  find  "  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;"  allow  me  to  recommend  them 
to  your  attention  ;  and,  oh  !  that  you 
my  beloved,  my  honoured  parent,  may 
not  only  assent  to  the  truth  of  religion, 
but  be  influenced  by  its  divine  prin- 
ciples, and  made  a  partaker  of  its  in- 
estimable privileges  !  Then  the  glori- 
fied spirit  of  my  beloved  mother  shall 
rejoice  when  she  hears  that  the  prayers, 
the  tears,  and  the  sighs  she  has  poured 
forth  in  secret,  are  thus  rewarded 
openly.  PerJhaps  her  happy  soul,  ac- 
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companied  by  the  emancipated  spirit 
of  her  Eliza,  may  be  thy  conductors 
to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  I  dare  not 
dwell  on  this  rapturous  theme,  it  fills 
me  with  more  joy  than  a  mortal  can 
long  endure.  That  these  desires  may 
be  realised  in  eternity  shall  be  the 
latest  prayer,  my  dearest  father,  of 
your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful 

child, 

ELIZA  HOLLAND. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  my  beloved 
father  to  be  assured  that  no  human 
eye  has  beheld,  no  human  heart  dic- 
tated a  word  of  the  above  epistle,  but 
my  own/* 

Dr.  Holland  watered  this  letter  with 
his  tears,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom ;  and 
read  it  over,  and  over  again,  before  he 
left  the  spot  where  he  first  opened  it : 
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for  though  the  sentiments  it  contained 
were  not  altogether  congenial  to  his 
own,  yet  he  regarded  it  as  what  it 
really  was :  a  sacred  pledge  of  his  de- 
ceased child's  ardent  affection  for 
him. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


•  In  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 


He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all  j 
And  as  a,  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new  iteilg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

GOLDSMITH. 

WHEN  Mr.  Dartmouth,  heard  of 
Eliza's  death,  he  went  to  Dr.  Hol- 
land's to  see  if  by  any  means  he  could 
assist  in  relieving  the  indescribable  an- 
guish of  his  mind.  Mr.  Dartmouth 
found  him  weeping  over  the  letter 
above  mentioned. 

So  soon  as  Dr,  Holland  could  speak 
to  Mr.  Dartmouth,  he  said,  "  Be 
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seated,  and  read  what  my  dear  de- 
parted girl  has  left  behind  her  as  a 
testimony  of  her  filial  affection." 

He  then  mentioned  the  impressive 
request  which  Eliza  had  made  on  her 
dying  bed.  As  Mr.  Dartmouth  was 
reading  the  letter,  he  thought  that  a 
good  opportunity  then  offered,  to  say 
something  which  might  be  the  means 
of  bringing  about  the  end  Eliza  had 
in  view  in  writing  it.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  be  cautious  what  lie 
said,  lest  he  should  create  disgust, 
where  he  wished  to  excite  admira- 
tion. 

\\hen  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  put 
it  into  Dr.  Holland's  hand,  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  you  will  not  I  am  per- 
suaded refuse  to  practise  the  humble, 
but  important  advice  it  contains ;  re- 
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spect  for  the  memory  of  such  a  child 
will  induce  you  to  do  it." 

The  tear  of  sympathy  and  affection, 
that  trembled  in  the  eye  of  this  good 
man,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, which  spoke  all  that  utterance 
failed  to  communicate,  made  its  way 
to  the  heart,  which  was  already  soften- 
ed by  the  poignancy  of  its  afflictions. 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Holland,  as  the 
tears  chased  each  other,  down  his 
cheeks,  "  perhaps  there  is  something 
more  lovely  in  religion,  than  I  have 
hitherto  imagined/' 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  Ah,  my  good 
friend,  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  you 
speak  thus.  Look  up  to  Him,  who  will 
interpret  the  pious  sigh  into  a  prayer, 
and  treasures  up  the  penitential  tear.5 
Cast  your  burden  upon  him,  for  he  has 
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said,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  la- 
bour, and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

Mr.  Dartmouth  proposed  spending  a 
few  minutes  in  prayer,  before  they 
parted,  to  which  Dr.  Holland  very 
willingly  consented.  Mr.  Dartmouth's 
heart,  always  \varm  with  divine  love, 
now  seemed  to  reach  its  utmost  height 
of  sacred  flame,  and  he  breathed  out 
his  soul,  in  such  holy  eloquence  to 
heaven,  that  the  heart  must  have  been 
adamant  itself,  which  did  not  feel  some 
pious  desires  bursting  from  it. 

Dr.  Holland  felt  a  certain  serenity 
of  mind,  which  he  had  never  till  now 
experienced.  Before  they  parted,  he 
requested  Mr.  Dartmouth  to  be  with 
him  the  next  day,  and  remain  at  his 
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house  till  Eliza  was  consigned  to  the 
silent  tomb. 

This  Mr.  Dartmouth  engaged  to 
do,  and  then  hastened  to  the  Par- 
sonage, and  related  to  his  affectionate 
family,  what  had  passed  during  his  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Holland.  After  he 
had  dispatched  some  business  which 
required  his  attention,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  his  domestic 
circle ;  and  endeavoured  to  make  some 
suitable  improvement  of  the  affecting 
event,  in  which  they  all  felt  deeply  in- 
terested. 

"  There  are  two  important  lessons, 
my  dear  children/'  said  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth, "  which  you  may  learn  from 
the  death  of  our  amiable  young  friend 
Miss  Holland.  One  is,  the  uncertain- 


ty  of  life.  The  other,  the  incalcu- 
lable advantages  resulting  from  early 
piety.  With  regard  to  the  first,  ten 
months  ago  this  day,  Miss  Holland 
was  one  of  our  circle  ;  she  was  in  pos- 
session of  health  and  spirits  ;  and  to  all 
human  appearance  as  distant  from  the 
grave  as  any  of  us ;  now  her  once  ac- 
tive frame  is  a  piece  of  lifeless  clay, 
but  her  soul  has  taken  its  flight  to  that 
world,  where  no  sickness,  no  pain,  no 
sorrow,  no  sin  can  ever  enter:  and  this 
leads  me  to  speak  of  the  advantages  of 
"  early  piety." 

It  is  religion  that  affords  us  solid  en- 
joyment in  life,  and  what  is  infinitely 
better,  it  prepares  us  for  death.  I  pray 
that  I  may  have  the  unspeakable  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you,  my  dear  children, 
walking  in  the  ways  of  wisdom.  I 
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would  address  each  of  you  in  the  words 
of  David  to  his  son  Solomon.  "  Know 
thou  the  God  of  thy  Father,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a 
willing  mind,  for  the  Lord  searcheth 
all  hearts :  if  thou  seek  him  he  will  be 
found  of  thee,  but  if  thou  forsake  him, 
he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever/' 

In  this  and  similar  conversation,  Mr. 
Dartmouth  passed  the  afternoon  with 
his  family.  Early  the  next  morning 
he  received  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Holland. 

"  Alas  !  dear  Sir,  what  shall  I  do  ! 
Part  of  the  time  you  were  with  me 
this  morning,  I  felt  a  certain  sensation 
of  happiness  which  I  never  before  expe- 
rienced ;  but  this  feeling  is  no  longer 
mine.  I  am  sitting  by  the  lifeless  body 
of  my  dear  Eliza,  and  in  her  faded 
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form,  I  see  the  tomb  of  all  my  enjoy- 
ments. Oh !  the  anguish  with  which 
my  mind  is  racked !  Those  hands  that 
were  ever  ready  to  administer  a  thou- 
sand kind  services,  and  that  were  wont 
to  press  mine  with  affectionate  warmth, 
are  now  cold  and  stiff.  The  eye  that 
used  to  beam  sweetness  and  delight,  is 
sunk  in  death.  I  call  her,  but  she  an- 
swers me  not.  Oh  !  could  I  once  more 
hear  the  sound  of  her  soothing  voice ; 
once  more  be  gladdened  by  the  mild 
lustre  of  her  lovely  eye  :  but  these  joys 
are  forever  gone  !  If  there  is  any  thing 
that  can  give  me  consolation,  surely 
now  I  stand  in  need  of  it ;  but  of  what 
am  I  talking?  there  can  be  no  conso- 
lation for  me.  ~\\  ithout  her,  the  whole 
world  i&  a  wilderness  to  me.  Let  me 
go  where  I  will ;  do  what  I  may,  I  still 
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feel  an  aching  void.  I  look  around 
and  miss  her  in  every  path  ;  every 
apartment  is  filled  with  gloom.  I 
retire  to  the  favourite  bower,  where  we 
were  wont  to  sit  and  talk ;  but  I  find 
no  respite  from  my  woes  there,  for 

"  Grief  fills  the  room  up,  of  my  absent  child." 

These  scenes  add,  if  possible  to  my 
distress,  for  they  seem  to  be  so  many 
witnesses,  that  my  dream  of  happiness 
is  broken,  and  for  want  of  her  all  their 
charms  are  fled  : 
"  There  is  nothing,  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy." 

I  refuse  to  see  every  one  who  calls ; 
for  though  solitude  is  insupportable, 
I  feel  a  disposition  to  avoid  almost  all 
society ;  but  you,  when  you  were  here, 
gave  me  comfort,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  those  feelings  are  still  dear 
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to  me ;  come  then,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stay  with  me  till  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  commit  the  dear  remains  of 
my  beloved  girl  to  the  cold  tomb. 
What  a  thought  that  her  dear,  tender 
form,  must  be  the  food  of  worms!  Oh! 
the  cruelty  of  death !  Is  there  any 
thing  that  can  heal  this  bleeding  heart? 
No !  it  must  break :  it  is  too  full.  She 
was  '  My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my 
all  the  world,  my  widowed  comfort, 
and  my  sorrow's  cure/  I  can  only 

add,  that  I  am,    dear  sir,    yOur's  sin- 
cerely, 
April,  1814.  H.  H." 


CHAP.   VIII. 


His  purposes  shall  ripen  fast, 
Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  shall  be  the  flower. 

Cow  PER. 

MR.  Dartmouth  read  this  letter  to 
Mrs.  D...  with  very  mingled  emotions  ; 
he  was  happy  to  iind  by  its  contents, 
that  Dr.  Holland's  prejudice  against 
religious  conversation  was  in  some 
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measure  removed  ;  and  he  hastened  to 
pour  into  his  bosom  all  the  comfort 
that  was  in  his  power;  but  he  knew 
that  in  his  present  distressed  state  of 
mind,  all  human  tenders  of  consola- 
tion would  be  only  mockinsr  his  an- 
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guish,  for  the  wound  that  was  inflicted 
upon  his  heart,  was  such  an  one  as 
religion  alone  could  heal. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Dartmouth  in 
conformity  to  his  promise  walked  to 
Dr.  Holland's,  and  found  him  in  an 
agonizing  state  of  mind :  "  How  do  you 
do,  my  dear  friend  ?"  said  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth, as  he  kindly  took  his  hand. 
"I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
Sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  could  bear  any 
punishment  better  than  that  with 
which  I  am  afflicted;  bodily  sufferings 
I  could  endure  without  repining  :  I 
would  laugh  at  the  change  of  fortune  ; 
had  I  but  Eliza  to  solace  me,  I  should 
forget  in  her  society  all  the  numerous 
ills  of  life  ;  but,  oh !  she  is  gone ! !" 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  My  dear  friend, 
I  am  aware,  that  under  your  peculiarly 
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distressing  circumstances,  it  is  more 
easy  to  offer  than  to  receive  consola- 
tion; but  compose  your  mind;  though 
your  case  is  distressing,  yet  be  assured, 
it  is  not  hopeless.  There  is  a  God, 
who,  while  he  fills  immensity  with  his 
presence,  is  no  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  occurrences  of  this  lower  world; 
for  it  is  expressly  declared  in  scripture, 
that  "  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice/' 

It  is  true  that  to  our  limited  know- 
ledge, and  finite  penetration,  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  are  incom- 
prehensible, but  perhaps  in  a  future 
day,  it  may  be  proved  that  those  af- 
flictions which  wear  a  gloomy  aspect, 
and  appear  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  are 
in  reality  the  most  permanent  bless- 
ings of  which  we  wfere  ever  made  par- 
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takers :  be  this  however  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain,  that  afflictions  do  not  spring 
from  the  dust;  nor  troubles  rise  by 
chance.  Commit  then  yourself  to 
Him,  who  is  emphatically  called,  the 
God  of  love,  and  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.  He  can  bring 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  be  assured, 
my  dear  friend,  that  the  infinite  wis- 
dom and  mercy  of  God  would  not 
have  permitted  this  calamity  to  over- 
take you,  had  he  not  some  desirable 
end  to  answer  thereby.  "  Cast"  then. 
u  your  burden  upon  him,  he  careth 
for  you/' 

Dr.  Holland  listened  attentively  to 
these  observations ;  he  as  yet  knew  but 
little  of  their  saving  import,  but  still 
they  seemed  to  alleviate  his  grief,  and 
excited  in  his  mind  a  desire  to  search 
F  2 
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and    enquire,    whether     these    things 
were  so. 

Mr.  Dartmouth  avoided  saying  any 
thing  that  might  alarm  or  tend  to  dis- 
gust him.  Christ  taught  his  disciples 
as  they  were  able  to  bear  it  :  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  said,  "  I  became  all 
things  to  all  men."  Mr.  Dartmouth 
had  the  happiness  to  find  that  his  con- 
versation had  already  been  blessed  to 
Dr.  Holland's  mind,  and  he  fondly 
conceived  that  even  nowr,  he  saw  the 
commencement  of  that  work  of  grace 
in  his  heart,  for  which  so  many  fervent 
prayers  had  been  offered  to  heaven. 
Mr.  Dartmouth  was  a  man  of  feeling, 
and  no  stranger  to  affliction ;  for  he 
had  himself  been  deprived  by  death  of 
two  sweet  children,  at  a  very  interest- 
ing period  of  life  :  therefore  he  could 
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Sympathise  with  his  friend  ;  he  watch- 
ed his  state  of  mind,  and  suited  his 
conversation  accordingly.  His  obser- 
vations were  well  timed,  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  and  it  was  by  this 
judicious  management,  that  he  imper- 
ceptibly gained  the  heart  and  affection 
of  Dr.  Holland  ;  and  by  going  on  step 
by  step,  he  more  effectually  accom- 
plished what  he  wished,  the  two  or 
three  days  he  passed  with  him  during 
his  affliction,  than  many  well  meaning 
persons  would  have  done  in  as  many 
years. 

VV  hen  the  solemn  moment  arrived 
that  Eliza's  remains  were  to  be  interred, 
Mr.  Dartmouth  endeavoured  to  check 
.Dr.  Holland's  grief,  by  impressing  on 
his  mind  the  certainty  of  Eliza's  hap- 
piness, which  he  had  always  said  was 
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much  dearer  to  him  than  his  own. 
After  Mr.  Dartmouth  had  been  talk- 
ing to  him  to  this  effect,  "  Oh !"  said 
Dr.  Holland,  "  but  never  to  see  her  any 
more — I  think  if  I  had  a  hope  of  be- 
holding her  again  I  could  be  a  little 
resigned  to  her  present  absence. 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  This  felicity  may 
be  yours,  my  dear  friend,  enlist  your- 
self under  the  Savour's  banner,  and 
you  will  obtain  the  victory  over  sin 
and  Satan.  The  warfare  will  soon  be 
accomplished,  and  you  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  glory,  then  shall 
you  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  society  of  those  who  have  already 
entered  into  rest." 

By  these  means,  the  Almighty  con- 
descended to  work  on  Dr.  Holland's 
mind,  and  thus  prepared  him  to  re- 
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ceive  those  consolations,  which  alone 
could  bind  up  the  heart  he  had  broken. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  his 
friends  he  appeared  more  calm,  the 
nearer  the  hour  approached,  that  he 
was  to  follow  Eliza  to  the  grave. 
About  four  o'clock  the  corpse  was  put 
into  the  hearse  ;  when  Dr.  Holland  saw 
the  coffin  leave  the  house,  the  first  pa- 
roxysms of  feeling  were  agonizing  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered,  and 
with  greater  fortitude  than  even  the 
good  Mr.  Dartmouth  expected,  he  saw 
her  remains  consigned  to  the  silent 
chamber  of  the  tomb,  there  to  rest  till 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
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CHAP.   IX. 


Domestic  happiness !  thou  only  bliss 
•    Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall : 

Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven  born,  and  destin'd  to  the  skies  again. 

COWPER. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  solemn  and 
deeply  affecting  duty  was  performed, 
Mr.  Dartmouth  prevailed  with  Dr. 
Holland  to  return  with  him  to  the 
Parsonage,  where  he  was  treated  with 
all  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sym- 
pathetic affection,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  amiable  a  family.  This 
was  the  house,  and  its  inhabitants  the 
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people  that  were  just  calculated  for 
his  present  circumstances.  There  he 
saw  that  public  and  private  admoni- 
tion were  enforced  by  example,  and 

this  helped  to  convince  him  of  the 
purity  and  value  of  religion.  Good 
humour,  without  any  thing  like  trifling 
impertinence,  reigned  throughout  the 
happy  circle ;  and  the  sacred  exercises 
of  the  family  were  conducted  with  a 
spirit,  equally  remote  from  gloomy 
rigour  and  unbecoming  levity. 

Dr.  Holland  shared  the  sympathy 
and  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  even  little  Sophia,  when 
she  witnessed  the  unhappy  state  of  his 
mind,  would  throw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  as  the  involuntary  tear 
started  in  his  eye,  would  entreat  him 
not  to  look  so  sorrowful. 
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During  Dr.  Holland's  stay  at  the 
Parsonage,  a  fresh  stimulus  was  given 
to  the  exertions  of  our  young  friends 
there  ;  for  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth 
contrived  to  take  some  new  and  plea- 
sant walk  with  Dr.  Holland  every 
evening,  it  was  agreed,  that  she  who 
best  performed  the  duties  of  the  day 
should  be  permitted  to  make  one  of 
the  party,  and  this  indulgence  was  an- 
ticipated with  great  delight.  Idle- 
ness the  bane  of  enjoyment,  was  never 
encouraged  in  this  house;  their  hours 
of  recreation  consisted  only  in  an  ex- 
change and  variety  of  employment. 
Mr.  Dartmouth,  as  judgment  and  op- 
portunity dictated,  led  Dr.  Holland 
into  serious  conversation,  and  it  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  fa- 
mily that  his  sorrows  were  softened , 
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and  that  he  received  those  convictions 
which  ultimately  ended  in  conversion. 
From  the  time  of  Miss  Holland's  death 
he  became  a  very  constant  visitor  at 
the  Parsonage,  and  apparently  with 
great  seriousness  regularly  attended 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Dartmouth,  who 
was  every  succeeding  week  encouraged 
to  hope  that  the  scriptures,  so  long  ne- 
glected, had  become  the  study  of  Dr. 

H 

Though  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth and  some  of  his  other  friends, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare, he  felt  his  loss  less  severely  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  done,  yet  he 
could  not  bear  to  remain  in  his  own 
house  long  together,  for  every  object 
brought  Eliza  forcibly  to  his  mind,  and 
consequently  made  her  absence  more 
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distressing.  He  therefore  proposed 
giving  up  his  own  house,  and  becom- 
ing an  inmate  at  the  Parsonage  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  encreasingly 
dear  to  him.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  respect  them  for  their  good  sense 
and  consistency,  but  had  no  particular 
desire  of  cultivating  their  friendship, 
till  the  death  of  his  daughter  convinced 
him  of  their  true  excellence,  and  pro- 
duced a  greater  congeniality  in  their 
sentiments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  gladly  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Holland, 
and  neither  of  the  parties  had  reason 
to  regret  the  plan.  Dr.  Holland  ex- 
perienced that  "  Christ  will  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax/' 

As  he  became  acquainted  with  vital 
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godliness  he  saw  the  appointments  of 
God  were  founded  in  equity  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  more  desirous  he  was  to 
obtain  that  entire  acquiescence  of 
mind,  which  says,  "  Thy  will  be 
done"  to  him  "  who  cannot  err,  who 
will  not  be  unkind." 

The  intimacy  between  the  Dart- 
mouth family  and  Dr.  Holland  daily 
increased — they  found  mutual  benefit 
in  each  other's  society.  It  was  not  un- 
frequently  that  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Dartmouth,  would  direct  their  steps  to 
the  wretched  abode  of  sickness  and 
misery,  and  while  one  prescribed  for 
the  diseased  body,  the  other  would  ad- 
minister the  balm  of  consolation  to  the 
distressed  mind.  How  many  pleasant 
walks  have  they  had  on  a  serene  sum- 
mer's evening,  as  the  orb  of  day  scat*- 
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tered  his  glorious  colours  in  the  west ; 
and  the  nightingale  warbled  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Creator,  seeming  also  to 
celebrate  their  .and  and  worthy  exer- 
tions. On  one  of  these  occasions  they 
approached  a  cottage,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  been  represented  as  ob- 
jects deserving  their  commiseration. 
On  entering  they  were  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  their  mutual  friends,  the 
worthy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  with 
some  of  their  family,  who  had  lately 
taken  possession  of  an  elegant  man- 
sion at "  Vincent's  Vale,"  about  a  mile 
from  the  Parsonage.  "  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  this  part  of  the  world  quite  so 

soon/'  said   Mr.   D to  his  friends  ; 

"  but  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
I  sincerely  congratulate  your  arrival 
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among  us.  Is  it  not  rather  singular 
we  should  have  met  here  ?" 

"  It  is/'  replied  Mr.  Herbert;  "  but 
as  we  were  passing  this  cottage  last 
evening,  we  saw  this  little  girl  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  as  we  could  not  then 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  her  distress, 
we  took  a  ride  hither  this  evening ;  I 
think,  with  your  permission,  we  will 
relieve  this  family's  immediate  necessi- 
ties, and  visit  them  again  in  a  few 
days." 

They  then  accompanied  their  bene- 
volent donation  with  some  seasonable 
observations  to  the  cottagers,  and  put 
into  their  hands  a  few  religious  tracts. 
After  having  promised  to  see  each  other 
soon,  Mr.  Dartmouth  and  Dr.  Holland 
returned  to  the  Parsonage,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  proceeded  to  their 
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new  residence.  It  was  delightfully 
situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  where 
the  beauties  of  nature  were  heightened 
by  the  efforts  of  art.  The  family  had 
removed  there  only  the  evening  before, 
but  two  faithful  servants  who  had 
lived  with  them  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  had  been  there  about  a  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  man- 
sion for  its  expected  inhabitants.  On 
their  arrival  these  domestics  manifest- 
ed by  a  thousand  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness, the  delight  that  their  presence 
afforded  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  their 
daughters,  retired  to  a  pleasant  room, 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  house,  which 
commanded  a  most  lovely  prospect, 
and  the  flowers  that  decked  the  par- 
terre, diffused  around  an  odoriferous 
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fragrance.  After  passing  a  short  time 
in  agreeable  conversation,  and  offering 
up  their  evening  sacrifices  to  the  Deity, 
they  retired  to  rest  :  while  we  leave 
them  enjoying  that  repose  which  con- 
scious innocence  generally  secures,  we 
will  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  their  characters. 
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CHAP.  X. 


-Home  is  the  resort 


Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
And  near  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

THOMSON. 

IT  is  impossible  that  superhuman  ex- 
cellence can  be  attained  on  earth, 
therefore,  we  will  not  say,  that  the 
family  we  are  about  to  pourtray  were 
perfect  characters.  Thus  much  how- 
ever we '  may  assert,  that  they  them- 
selves had  the  best  knowledge  of  their 
imperfections,  and  that 

"  Ev'n  their  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side/' 

Mr.  Herbert  was  descended  from  a 
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family  equally  distinguished  for  piety 
and  rank  in  life.  His  ample  fortune 
did  not  steel  his  heart  against  the  calls 
of  humanity.  He  knew  "  where  much 
is  given,  much  will  be  required ;"  and 
he  therefore  employed  his  property 
and  influence,  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality.  His  piety 
was  exalted  and  sincere,  for  it  influ- 
enced every  action :  his  charity  was 
pure ;  for  ostentation  and  parade,  made 
no  part  of  it.  He  was  never  anxious 
to  exhibit  his  name  on  the  circu- 
lated lists  of  charitable  contributions; 
when  lie  suffered  his  donations  to 
be  made  public,  it  was  for  example's 
sake,  but  his  peculiar  delight  was  to 
seek  those  cases  of  secret  distress, 
which  are  too  often  disregarded.  He 
was  united  to  a  lady  of  exemplary 
G  -2 
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piety,  distinguished  as  much  for  her  dis- 
criminating judgment,  as  for  her  ele- 
gant and  engaging  manners.  Among 
very  many  estimable  qualities  she  had 
the  happy  art  of  making  every  one 
around  her  feel  at  home. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  con- 
sistent parents  should  be  blessed  with 
amiable  children.  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old,  he  wrill  not  depart  from  it/'  is 
a  maxim  which  they  considered  as  true 
as  it  is  important.  No  less  than  a 
divine  power  can  entirely  change  the 
heart,  but  where  the  education  of  a 
child  has  been  really  consistent,  it  sel- 
dom fails  of  producing  the  desired 
effect. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  carefully 
avoided  representing  religion  as  a 
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gloomy  subject;  they  never  prohibited 
their  children  any  rational  amusement, 
but  made  it  their  study  to  render  home 
comfortable,  and  to  provide  them  such 
resources  and  recreations,  as  the  viva- 
city of  youth  required.  Thus  they 
seldom  sought  for  gratification  abroad, 
because  their  enjoyments  centred  at 
home.  They  were  a  family  of  love  ; 
there  appeared  a  disposition  to  oblige, 
and  to  sacrifice  selfish  feelings  from  its 
superior  branches  to  the  meanest  do- 
mestic who  served  in  it. 

Rosina,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  a 
young  lady  of  a  fine  understanding  ; 
her  manners  were  very  unassuming,  and 
though  she  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  external  accomplishments,  they  had 
never  interfered  with  the  more  import- 
ant parts  of  her  education.  All  that 
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*he  did,  she  did  well,  yet  she  appeared 
quite  unconscious  of  her  superiority. 
Katherine  was  a  girl  of  excellent  abi- 
lities, and  a  benevolent  disposition  : 
she  was  rather  reserved,  and  it  wanted 
time  to  unfold  her  intrinsic  worth  ; 
those  who  knew  her  best  loved  her  most. 
Phcebe,  the  youngest,  appeared  quite 
the  child  of  nature :  affectionate  and 
frank,  she  seemed  to  communicate  her 
undisguised  thoughts.  She  was  very 
inquisitive,  and  it  would  sometimes 
puzzle  the  most  judicious  instructor  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  vari- 
ous questions  she  would  ask  respecting 
every  thing  that  came  under  her  ob- 
servation. Their  only  son,  Sydney* 
(who  was  at  Cambridge),  was  a  young 
man  of  sterling  worth,  and  his  high  in- 
tellectual attainments  received  a  pecu- 
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liar  value  in  being  made  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  His  youthful 
zeal  and  consistency  of  deportment, 
gave  pleasing  hopes  of  his  future  use- 
fulness, as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

This,  then,  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  amiable  family  at  "  Vincent's 
Vale."  A  few  days  after  their  arrival, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  called  on 
them,  and  found  Mrs.  Herbert  and  her 
daughters  benevolently  engaged  in  cut- 
ting out  clothes  for  the  poor  people  at 
the  cottage,  where  (as  it  was  mention- 
ed), they  met  Mr.  Dartmouth  and  Dr. 
Holland.  Mrs.  Dartmouth  made  some 
particular  enquiries  into  the  nature  of 
their  distress,  and  was  informed  by 
Mrs.  Herbert,  that  through  real  mis- 
fortunes, they  were  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  and  that  on  examination 
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she  found  they  had  scarcely  any  suit- 
able clothing. 

.  Miss  Herbert  observed,  that  in  Lon- 
don some  of  her  young  friends,  and 
herself,  had  instituted  a  little  society, 
which  succeeded  very  much  to  their 
satisfaction.  She  then  stated  the  plan, 
which  was  this:  a  young  lady  under- 
took to  select  a  certain  number  of 
poor  children,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  not  only  to  bring  her  a  penny 
every  wreek  themselves,  but  also  the 
weekly  subscriptions  of  four  ladies. 
The  money  so  collected,  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  their  benefactress,  and 
assisted  to  furnish  them  with  clothing, 
which  was  bought  and  cut  out  by  their 
Treasurer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth 
approved  the  plan,  and  before  they 
parted  agreed  to  adopt  a  similar  one. 
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This  gave  rise  to  a  long  conversation, 
on  what  might  be  done  by  the  united 
efforts  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Dartmouth,  said  it  had  long 
been  his  wish  to  see  a  "  School  of  In- 
dustry," established  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  continued  he,  "  by  some 
means  we  have  been  sadly  negligent 
Hbout  it." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "Well  my  good  friend, 
it  is  a  common  saying,  '  Better  late 
than  never/  and  1  am  sure  my  own 
services  and  those  of  my  family  are 
at  your  command,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  concur  in  any  of  your  benevo- 
lent designs.  Even  my  little  Phoebe^ 
will  do  something  for  us,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  have  heard  a  very  good 
account  of  her  lately,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  she  can  be  better  rewarded 
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than  by  being  allowed  to  aid  her 
sisters,  in  making  clothing  for  some 
of  her  poor  friends. " 

Phoebe.  "  I  should  like  it  very  much 
papa,  because  the  poor  people  always 
thank  my  sisters,  and  seem  so  pleased 
whenever  they  do  any  thing  for  them." 

"  You  should  like  to  see  them 
pleased,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  "  but  I  am  sorry  you  have 
no  higher  motive  for  wishing  to  relieve 
those  who  need  their  assistance,  than 
that  you  may  receive  their  thanks ; 
but  you  and  I  must  talk  over  this 
subject  a  little  by-and-by,  and  I 
hope  then  we  shall  understand  it 
better." 

Phoebe  felt  this  gentle  reproof  from 
her  beloved  Father,  and  thought  it 
over  in  silence.  After  conversing  to- 
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gether  on  a  variety  of  interesting  sub- 
jects, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  re- 
turned home,  much  pleased  with  their 
interview ;  which,  unlike  the  general- 
ity of  morning  visits,  could  be  reflect- 
ed on  with  satisfaction. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Open  your  eyes  on  those  of  your  own  age  who  are  now 
begging  their  bread  in  rags.  Thank  God  that  you  are  not 
in  their  case.  Pity  their  hardships.  Deny  yourselves  to 
relieve  them. 

CHARTERS. 


IT  was  a  rule  with  Mr.  Dartmouth, 
never  to  omit  a  seasonable  opportunity 
for  suggesting  useful  reflections,  and 
inculcating  feelings  of  genuine  bene- 
volence, and  for  this  purpose  he  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  relate  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  passed  between  him, 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  respecting  the 
"  School  of  Industry,"  and  the  "  Penny 
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a  \V  eek  Society ;"  which  they  were 
about  to  establish. 

This  conversation  had  a  desirable 
effect  on  two  of  the  young  party  pre- 
sent, for  without  further  suggestion, 
Harriot  and  Cordelia  earnestly  pro- 
posed themselves  as  subscribers  to  the 
"  Penny  a  Week  Society/'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dartmouth,  and  Miss  Fitz-Gerald, 
also  offered  their  services,  and  Harriot 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  money 
every  Monday,  which,  writh  a  number 
of  poor  children's  subscriptions,  was 
presented  once  a  week  to  Miss  Herbert, 
who  consented  to  become  the  treasurer. 

This  being  settled,  Harriot  furnished 
herself  with  a  little  book ;  in  which 
she  inserted  the  names  of  her  papa, 
mamma,  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  and  her  two 
sisters,  to  whom  on  the  following  Mon- 


day,  she  applied  for  the  expected  bene- 
faction. After  receiving  both  a  dona- 
tion and  subscription  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dartmouth,  Miss  Fitz-Gerald, 
and  Cordelia,  Harriot  came  to  Sophia, 
and  said,  "  Now  dear  Sophia,  if  you 
will  give  me  your  subscription,  I  will 
put  the  money  all  together,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  Mary  Johnson,  when 
she  calls  for  it.  I  dare  say  I  have  col- 
lected more  than  you  think  ;  papa  and 
mamma  both  gave  a  dollar  as  a  dona- 
tion, Miss  Fitz-Gerald  three  shillings, 
and  Cordelia  and  1  mean  to  drive  one 
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shilling  each ;  so  that  I  have  already 
sixteen  shillings.  How  very  pleased 
poor  Mary  Johnson  will  be/' 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  begun  to  collect 
this  week/'  said  Sophia,  in  rather  a 
peevish  toue,  "  for  1  want  my  money 
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to  buy  my  doll  a  bonnet,  and  if  I  am 
to  give  so  much  away  every  week,  I 
shall  never  save  enough  to  buy  it/' 

Harriot.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Sophia,  I 
hoped  you  would  have  been  pleased  to 
subscribe  to  this  little  society  ;  do  you 
not  know  what  papa  and  mamma  al- 
ways say,  that  6  There  is  no  pleasure, 
like  that  of  pleasing  r '  and  we  shall  be 
sure  to  please  the  poor  children  who 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  money, 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  collect.0 

Sophia.  "  But  my  penny  will  not 
make  much  difference ;  they  will  have 
as  many  clothes,  if  I  keep  my  money 
to  buy  my  doll's  bonnet." 

Harriot.  "But  suppose  everybody 
should  say  so,  Sophia,  what  would  be- 
come of  all  the  poor  people,  there  are  in 
the  world?  they  would  certainly  starve." 
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Sophia.  "  Well  I  cannot  help  it 
Harriot  ;  you  are  always  asking  for 
my  moijey  for  something,  and  when  I 
have  bought  what  I  want  for  my  doll, 
I  will  give  you  my  penny,  and  not 
before." 

Harriot  expostulated  with  her  for 
some  time,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
therefore  quite  disappointed  and  hurt, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  at  this  instant  en- 
tered the  room,  and  addressing  Harriot 
in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  enquired  how 
she  had  succeeded  in  her  subscriptions  : 
"  I  have  sixteen  shillings,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied Harriot. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald.  "  Indeed!  and 
may  I  ask  how  much  my  Sophia  has 
been  able  to  spare  you  ?" 

The   tear  of    mortification,     rather 
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than  of  contrition  appeared  in  the  eye 
of  Sophia ;  she  was  not  sorry  that  she 
had  kept  back  her  money,  but  she 
was  wounded,  deeply  wounded,  that 
her  selfishness  was  detected.  Mies 
Fitz-Gerald  too,  soon  discoyered  the 
cause  of  her  pupil's  uneasiness,  and 
thus  addressed  her  : — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  my  dear  Sophia, 
to  find  that  you  still  encourage  such 
selfish  inclinations:  surely  you  haye 
forgotten  the  conversation,  you  and 
I  had  the  other  clay ;  you  then  told 
me,  I  remember,  that  you  would  never 
be  selfish  again,  because  you  felt  so 
comfortable  to  see  the  poor  woman, 
who  was  in  such  great  distress,  (till 
relieved  by  your  good  papa)  made  so 
very  cheerful  and  happy,  I  cannot, 
I  will  not  believe,  that  you  told  me 
if 
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an  untrnth,  I  must  think  that  you 
then  felt  what  you  expressed  ;  but  is 
it  possible  that  the  same  little  girl, 
who  three  days  ago  was  made  happy 
by  witnessing  the  happiness  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  will  now  rather  spend  her 
money  in  buying  a  bonnet  for  her  doll, 
than  spare  a  small  portion  of  it,  to  pro- 
cure clothing  for  the  poor  children  in 
this  neighbourhood  ?  Suppose  that  you 
were  in  want  of  a  new  frock,  or  some 
other  necessary  part  of  dress,  or  that 
you  felt  hungry,  or  thirsty,  what 
would  you  say  if  your  mamma  refused 
to  supply  these  wants,  because  she 
wished  to  spend  all  her  money  in  an- 
other way  ?  Would  you  not  think 
this  very  unkind?  My  dear  Sophia, 
I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  and 
then  leave  you  to  reflect  on  what  has 
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passed.  Are  you  content  to  be  a 
stranger  to  all  the  pleasures  that  arise 
from  humanity  and  benevolence  ?  Y\  ill 
you  never  exercise  a  little  self-denial, 
in  order  to  be  made  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  relieving  the  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses of  your  fellow-creatures  ? 

"  Now  Sophia  1  would  advise  you  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  serious- 
ly consider  the  impropriety  of  this 
morning's  conduct,  and  recollect  that 
a  little  girl,  who  is  incapable  of  feel- 
ing for  any  one  but  herself,  must  not 
expect  to  share  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good." 

Miss  Fitz-GerakVs  remarks  made  a 
desirable  impression  on  Sophia's  mind ; 
this  she  proved  by  her  future  volun- 
tary and  cheerful  subscriptions. 
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CHAP.   XII. 


Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him  that  refuseth  instruc- 
tion. 

Even  a  child  is  known  hy  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be 
pure,  and  whether  it  be  right. 

PROVERBS. 

ABOUT  a  fortnight  from  this  time, 
the  proposed  "  School  of  Industry" 
was  established,  and  a  suitable  female 
(one  who  had  seen  better  days),  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  mistress  of  it ;  but 
the  Miss  Herberts'  and  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
rald,  frequently  visited  the  school  to 
see  if  every  thing  was  conducted  with 
propriety  and  good  order.  By  these 
means  its  prosperity  was  secured,  and 
the  benevolent  families  who  had  esta- 
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blishcd  it,  had  much  pleasure  in  find- 
ing that  the  instructions,  which  the 
young  people  received  there,  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  general 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poor.  But  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess in  human  undertakings  can  never 
be  expected.  Melancholy  instances  of 
disobedience,  passion,  obstinacy,  ly- 
ing, and  some  times  of  theft,  were  wit- 
nessed. These  are  the  sad  effects  of  a 
heart  unrenewecl  by  grace,  and  un- 
taught by  education. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  benevolent 
Miss  Herbert  to  reward  any  particular 
industry  or  good  behaviour,  by  allow- 
ing the  praiseworthy  object  to  call  at 
the  butcher's  or  baker's  in  the  village, 
and  in  Miss  Herbert's  name,  and  by 
her  authority,  to  take  home  a  piece  of 
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meat,  or  a  loaf  to  their  families,  who 
needed  such  a  supply  of  provision: 
This  privilege,  which  was  intended  as 
a  reward,  proved  a  source  of  tempta- 
tion, and  they  found  that  Margaret 
Hill  had  more  than  once  ordered  meat 
unauthorised  by  her  benefactress.  The 
discovery  of  this  deception  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  Miss  Herbert,  who  re- 
flected on  herself  for  having  laid  temp- 
tation in  the  way  of  the  child,  as  she 
had  been  taught  to  consider  that  it  is 
easier  to  prevent  evil  than  to  correct  it. 
The  superintendents  of  the  school,  did 
not  at  first  intend  to  expel  the  object 
of  their  displeasure  from  their  little 
society,  but  endeavoured  to  convince 
her  of  the  sin  she  had  committed,  and 
made  her  submit  to  some  privations, 
that  her  example  might  not  be  injuri- 
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ous  to  her  school-fellows.  Before, 
however,  a  week  had  expired  after 
the  detection  of  her  fault,  she  was 
found  robbing  the  orchard  of  a  respect- 
able farmer  in  the  neighbourhood. 

o 

They  then  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  more  severe  measures,  and  Mr. 
and  Miss  Herbert  called  on  Margaret 
Hill's  father  and  mother  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  conduct  of  their 
daughter.  They  arrived  at  Hill's  cot- 
tage, and  found  that  both  it  and  its 
inhabitants  bore  evident  marks  of  in- 
dolence and  neglect.  Mr.  Herbert, 
with  his  usual  tenderness  of  heart,  ad- 
dressed Hill  by  saying,  that  the  object 
of  his  visit  was  a  very  painful  one — • 
which  was  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  in  disgrace  his 
daughter  Margaret  from  the  village 
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"  School  of  Industry."  Mr.  Herbert 
then  mentioned  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
missal ;  but  perceiving  that  both  the 
Hills*  preserved  a  sullen  silence,  he  ob- 
served, that  a  continuance  of  such  prac- 
tices must  terminate  in  her  ultimate 
ruin — u  I  hope  you  will  talk  very  seri- 
ously to  your  daughter  respecting  the 
evil  she  has  committed,  and — " 

"  I  can't  say  I  see  any  great  harm, 
Sir,  (interrupted  Hill,)  in  the  girFs 
gathering  a  few  pears  and  apples  out 
of  a  rich  man's  orchard.  If  she  had 
not  had  them  they  would  have  been 
thrown  to  the  pigs,  for  they  are  never 
all  eat  by  the  family." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  This  is  no  excuse 
for  her  offence.  The  scriptures  com- 
mand us  not  to  steal/' 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the 
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scriptures,  Sir,"  replied  this  poor  ig- 
norant man;  "  but  I  know  well  enough, 
that  if  we  poor  folks  don't  look  out 
pretty  sharp  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
have  nobody  to  look  out  for  us  ;  for  the 
rich  make  us  work  rare  and  hard  for 
what  they  give." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  your  con- 
duct as  well  as  your  lips  prove,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Herbert,  "  that  the  former 
part  of  your  speech  is  true  ;  I  fear  in- 
deed that  you  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  the  scriptures,  and  this  is  a  very 
awful  consideration,  however  lightly 
you  may  think  of  it.  —  Can  you 
read  ?" 

Hill.  "  I  can  read  a  little,  but  I  never 
took  much  delight  in  books,  Sir." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  Pray,  are  you  fur- 
nished with  a  Bible  ?" 
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Hill.  "  No,  Sir ;  I  never  trouble  my 
head  about  that." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  hope  you  will 
think  better  of  these  things  before  it 
is  too  late."  This  was  spoken  in  a 
tone  very  expressive  of  the  grief,  which 
such  proofs  of  indifference  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  this  sincere  Chris- 
tian. 

"  Do  you  ever  go  to  church  ?"  (said 
Mr.  Herbert,)  addressing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Hill. 

Mrs.  Hill.  "  Sometimes  of  an  after- 
noon, Sir,  when  I  can  get  my  work 
done  in  time  and  am  not  too  tired, 
and  that's  not  very  often." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  You  know,  my  good 
woman,  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  ap- 
pointed by  God,  to  be  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  therefore  we  are  not  at 
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liberty  to  spend  it  either  in  labour  or 
idleness." 

Mrs.  Hill.  "  But  you  know,  Sir,  we 
poor  people  can't  do  as  you  gentle- 
folks can." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  am  persuaded,  with 
industry  and  good  management,  you 
might  contrive  to  go  to  a  place  of 
worship  at  least  one  part  of  the 
day." 

Mrs.  Hill.  "  Perhaps  we  might,  Sir, 
but  I  have  nothing  decent  to  wear,  and 
besides  I  can't  say  I  much  relish  going 
to  church." 

Mr.  Herbert  did  all  in  his  power  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Hills'  that 
they  had  souls  that  must  live  for  ever, 
either  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  nothing  that 
he  said  appeared  to  rouse  them  from 
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their  callous  indifference.  Miss  Her- 
bert and  himself,  left  the  cottage  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  visit  ;  but 
something  more  gratifying  was  in  store 
for  them. 

They  thought  as  they  passed  Mrs. 
Johnson's  cottage,  that  they  would  call 
in  there,  which   they  did,  and  found 
Mary  Johnson  sitting  by  the  window 
teaching  her  father  to  read.   It  was  the 
half  holiday  at  the  "  School  of  Industry," 
and  this  was  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able manner  in  which  she  was  employ- 
ing it.     When  Mr.  and  Miss   Herbert 
entered,  she  closed  the  book,  and  rising 
dropped  a  modest  curtsey,  and  very  re- 
spectfully reached  each  of  them  a  chair, 
A  long  conversation  then  took  place 
between  the   cottagers  and  Mr.    Her- 
bert, and  it  is  only   from  the  fear  of 
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tiring  the  patience  of  some  of  our 
readers,  that  we  forbear  to  relate  the 
whole  of  it,  the  substance  however 
was  as  follows : 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  you 
and  our  good  clergyman  enough,  Sir," 
(said  honest  Johnson,  as  the  tear  of 
gratitude  sparkled  in  his  eye,)  "  it  has 
been  a  great  blessing  to  us  that  our 
Mary  was  taken  into  your  '  School  of 
Industry,'  she  never  was  a  bad  child 
to  be  sure,  but  she  has  been  much 
more  steady  and  tractable  since  she 
has  been  taught  to  read  her  Bible,  and 
it  is  quite  her  delight  to  come  and  sit 
by  me  and  teach  me  how  to  read,  I 
did  not  know  my  alphabet  six  months 
ago,  Sir,  and  now  I  am  able  to  read,  as 
I  call  it,  tolerably  well ;  I  can  make 
out  the  sense,  and  this  is  a  great  thing 
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for  me,  Sir,  (said  the  man,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  ruddy  cheeks) 
and  I  love  my  Bible,  and  would  not 
part  with  it  for  all  the  world  :  for  as  it 
says  in  one  of  the  little  hymns  Mary 
has  learnt : — 

"  This  is  the  way  to  know  the  Lord, 

And  this  will  please  him  too, 
To  bear  and  read  his  holy  vrord, 

That  tells  us  what  to  do." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  Ah  my  good  friend, 
you  are  quite  right,  a  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  is 
well  calculated  to  promote  true  piety, 
and  to  bring  the  greatest  happiness  to 
ourselves ;  were  that  single  rule  of  our 
Saviour's  acted  upon  :  '  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them/  it  would  en- 
sure the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  If 
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we  could  but  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  we  should  no  longer  hear  of 
injury,  fraud,  slander,  injustice,  or 
oppression,  but  all  would  be  ready  to 
comfort,  assist  and  support." 

Johnson.  "  Ah,  Sir,  it  is  very  con- 
descending of  such  a  gentleman  as 
you,  to  come  and  talk  to  a  poor  man 
like  me." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  There  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God,  and  though  it  is 
necessary  in  this  world  that  there  should 
be  certain  distinctions  of  rank  and 
situations  in  religious  matters,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  upon  a  level ;  you 
and  I  have  both  a  hell  to  escape  and 
a  heaven  to  obtain ;  I  hope  we  both 
serve  the  same  adorable  Master,  and 
are  looking  forward  to  the  same  glori- 
ous house.  Human  honours  and  dis- 


tinctions,  however  proper  in  their 
place,  if  connected  with  no  greater 
nobility  wrill  quickly  fade  away  ;  how 
beautiful  is  the  expression  of  the 
Psalmist  on  this  subject — '  I  have  seen 
the  ungodly  in  great  power  and  spread- 
ing himself  like  a  green  bay-tree,  I 
went  by,  and  lo  !  he  was  gone,  I  sought 
him  but  his  place  could  no  where  be 
found." 

After  this  and  other  interesting  con- 
versation, Mr.  and  Miss  Herbert  took 
their  leave  of  the  cottagers,  but  not 
till  they  had  promised  Mary  that  she 
should  be  rewarded  for  her  good  be- 
haviour, and  particularly  for  her  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  conduct  towards 
her  father.  We  are  glad  to  acquaint 
our  readers  that  the  "  School  of  In- 
dustry," continued  to  prosper. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 


He  follow'd  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same  : 
Like  him  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease. 

COWPER. 

FOR  the  space  of  six  months,  only 
one  circumstance  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  occurred  in  either  the  Her- 
bert or  Dartmouth  families, — this  cir- 
cumstance is  connected  with  the  worthy 
Dr.  Holland,  who  is  now  about  to  take 
his  leave  of  us,  and  go  into  foreign 
lands  and  tell  sinners  "  What  a  kind 
Saviour  he  has  found;"  and  to  recom- 
mend this  Saviour  to  them.  Yes  the 
same  man  who  three  years  since,  was 
i 
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in  his  heart  at  enmity  with  God,  is 
now  desirotfs  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
his  service,  he  is  now  esteeming  it  an 
honour  to  be  accounted  worthy  to  suf- 
fer shame  for  Christ.  He  has  been 
carefully  studying  the  scriptures,  and 
is  anxious  publicly  to  testify  the  riches 
of  redeeming  love.  He  is  now  long- 
ing to  proclaim  in  distant  lands,  that 
"  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  the  chief  of  sinners."  His  heart 
is  overflowing  with  love  to  this  Saviour, 
and  in  order  to  promote  in  some  degree 
that  cause  to  which  he  was  once  indif- 
ferent, he  is  come  to  the  determination 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  set  out  for 
Africa ;  whence  we  hope  to  hear  of  his 
success  in  winning  souls  to  God. 

The  day  soon  arrived  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  of  Dr.  Hoi- 
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land.  Many  were  the  tears  that  were 
shed  by  all  parties  on  this  interesting 
yet  painful  occasion,  and  though  gene- 
rous minds  consider  it  their  duty  to 
sacrifice  every  selfish  feeling,  when 
general  good  is  proposed,  the  hour  of 
separation  from  those  we  sincerely 
esteem,  must  always  be  a  very  painful 
season :  so  these  friends  found  it,  for 
there  subsisted  between  them  a  mutual 
and  strong  attachment,  and  such  an 
one  as  change  of  place  and  circum- 
stances could  never  diminish. 

Dr.  Holland's  absence  was  long  felt 
by  every  member  of  the  Dartmouth 
family,  and  for  several  days  after 
his  departure,  the  children  could 
scarcely  do  any  thing  but  think  and 
talk  of  their  dear  Dr.  Holland.  We 
need  not  say,  they  were  all  delighted 
i  2 
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on  receiving  by  the  first  conveyance, 
a  few  lines  which  he  wrote  immediate- 
ly on  his  arrival,  to  inform  them  he 
had  safely  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  that  many  months 
should  not  pass  before  he  would  wrrite 
to  them  more  at  length. 

The  winter  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Dartmouth  by  one  of  the  members  of 
his  family,  that  it  would  be  a  little 
change,  and  render  some  of  their  even- 
ings very  pleasant,  if  he  would  once 
a  fortnight  deliver  a  short  lecture  on 
some  interesting  subject  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  family,  and  of  three  01* 
four  select  friends  who  might  be  anx- 
ious to  attend. 

Mr.  Dartmouth  ever  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  reasonable  requests  of  his 
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friends,  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
he  promised  that  the  following  Tues- 
day, he  would  devote  part  of  the  even- 
ing to 

A  consideration  of  the  expression , 
Strength  of  Mind;  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advantages  of  this  quality : — 
An  abstract  of  the  Lecture  is  here  in- 
serted. 

"  Certain  terms  that  are  in  themselves  very 
comprehensive,  and  which  have  a  definite  and 
distinct  meaning,  frequently  lose  their  origi- 
nal force,  hecause  by  many  persons  they  are 
but  partially  understood,  and  consequently 
often  misapplied.  The  expressions  *  Weak- 
ness of  Mind,'  and  c  Strength  of  Mind,'  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  common-place  and 
hackneyed  terms.  It  may  not  be  lost  time  to 
devote  half  an  hour  of  this  evening,  in  endea- 
vouring to  elucidate  the  expression  '  Strength 
of  Mind/  and  to  point  out  some  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

"  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  c  That  the  notions 
we  annex  to  matter  and  mind  are  merelv  re- 
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iative.'  Dugald  Stewart  thus  explains  it,  c  If 
I  am  asked,'  says  he,  '  what  1  mean  bj  mat- 
ter, I  can  explain  myself  by  saying,  It  is  that 
which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  move- 
able,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or 
cold ;  that  is,  I  can  define  it  no  other  way, 
than  by  enumerating  its  sensible  qualities.  It 
is  not  matter  or  body  which  I  perceive  by  my 
senses;  but  only  extension,  figure,  colour, 
and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  some- 
thing which  is  extended,  figured  and  coloured. 
It  is  precisely  similar  with  respect  to  mind. 
We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation, 
thought,  and  volition,  operations  which  im- 
ply the  existence  of  something  which  feels, 
thinks  and  wills.' 

"  As  regular  and  moderate  exercise  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth,  the  vigour,  and  strength 
of  the  animal  frame;  so  is  it  equally  essential 
to  the  growth,  vigour  and  strength,  of  the 
vital  principle  which  we  call — mind.  The 
mental  faculties  must  be  called  into  action, 
before  they  can  gain  strength,  and  one  great 
impediment  to  the  attainment  of  mental 
strength  is,  that  indolence  of  disposition, 
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which  induces  us  to  act  almost  implicitly  on 
the  authority  of  others,  and  not  on  our  own 
impartial  investigation  of  truth.  This  senti- 
ment is  not  intended  as  a  license  to  obstinacy, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  mistaken 
for  strength  of  mind ;  though  it  is  in  reality  a 
striking  characteristic  of  mental  imbecility. 

"  I  should  call  that  a  strong  mind,  that 
would  first  carefully  examine  the  foundation 
and  tendency  of  those  principles,  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  maintain,  and  then  with  a  steady 
and  determined  firmness  reject  those  which  it 
must  pronounce  erroneous,  and  implicitly  act 
upon  those  which  are  founded  on  wisdom  ; 
though  at  the  expense  of  personal  inclination, 
unmerited  reproach,  or  present  inconvenience. 

u  Such  a  mind  rests  on  a  basis  not  easily 
shaken,  and  a  person  possessing  such  firmness 
of  character,  smiles  at  the  ignorant  sneers  of 
those  who  condemn  his  actions,  because  they 
are  incapable  of  penetrating  his  motives,  and 
overcomes  the  insinuations  of  the  artful,  who 
would  make  him  the  dupe  of  their  design  and 
caprice. 

u  A  strong  mind  feels^  and  yet  supports 
with  fortitude  the  various  ills  *  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.'  Genuine  strength  of  mind  is  a  rare 
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endowment,  though  it  is  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness and  utility  of  every  individual.  It  is 
not  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  but  the  most 
perfect  practice,  united  to  that  knowledge, 
which  constitutes  strength  of  mind. 

"  An  uniform  self-command  is  very  essen- 
tial to  strength  of  character.  A  strong  mind 
does  not  allow  its  tranquillity  to  be  materially 
disturbed  by  small  injuries. 

"  To  revenge  them  would  be  a  want  of  self 
respect.  To  be  particularly  affected  by  them 
would  be  pusillanimity.  That  is  a  strong 
mind  that  acts  according  to  the  dictates  of 
justice,  sincerity  and  prudence,  while  under 
the  greatest  temptations  to  act  otherwise.  It 
is  a  vicious  mind,  that  wilfully  shuns  the  path 
of  rectitude.  It  is  a  weak  mind,  that  is  drawn 
therefrom  by  the  force  of  temptation." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
Tuesday  week,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  announced  at  the  Parsonage.  Mr. 
Dartmouth  knew  him  only  by  report, 
but  his  acknowledged  worth  secured 
him  a  welcome  reception  from  the  in- 
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habitants  of  this  friendly  dwelling* 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  pastor  of  an 
affectionate  people,  belonging  to  a  re- 
spectable dissenting  meeting,  about  six 
miles  distant  from  Stanley  Village. 
He  was  not  what  would  generally  be 
called  a  popular  preacher ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed all  that  energy,  warmth,  and 
zeal,  which  are  characteristic  of  a  true 
minister  of  the  gospel.  His  sermons 
were  distinguished  for  their  serious- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  if  they  did 
not  excite  the  rapture  of  his  hearers, 
they  left  the  heart  deeply  affected  with 
the  impressive  truths  they  contained. 
Mr.  Dartmouth's  family  were  polite 
but  not  ceremonious,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  not  been  long  introduced  to 
them  before  he  found,  that  he  was  in. 
the  company  of  well-bred  and  feeling 
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persons.  He  apologized  for  having  un- 
expectedly called  upon  them ;  but 
added  he  felt  assured  the  object  of  his 
visit  would  plead  his  excuse  for  such  a 
liberty.  He  then  mentioned  that  he 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  a  poor  industrious  family,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  attend  his 
ministry,  and  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  get  their  eldest  girl  into  the  "  School 
of  Industry/'  as  they  were  about  to  re- 
move from  Avondale,  and  to  reside  in 
Stanley  Village. 

Mr.  Dartmouth  very  politely  pro- 
mised, that  he  would  bear  his  request 
in  mind,  and  that  the  first  vacancy 
should  be  reserved  for  the  object  of  his 
present  solicitude.  Just  as  this  point 
was  settled,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert, 
with  their  two  eldest  daughters  arrived 
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at  the  Parsonage,  for  they  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Dartmouth  had  commenced 
a  discussion  of  some  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  having  expressed  themselves 
particularly  desirous  of  being  present 
on  these  occasions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth gave  them  a  friendly  invitation 
to  take  tea  at  the  Parsonage  on  the 
evenings  appointed  for  delivering  these 
lectures. 

Mr.  Dartmouth  introduced  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  Mr.  Herbert  and  his 
family  ;  and  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion on  general  subjects,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land politely  took  his  leave :  his 
deportment  in  this  interview  so  cor- 
responded with  the  character  Mr. 
Dartmouth  had  heard  of  him,  that  he 
felt  desirous  of  cultivating  his  friend- 
ship. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 


In  her,  the  well  appointed  proxy  see  : — 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline  when  back'd  by  love  ; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child, 
Her  miud  inform'd,  her  morals  undefiTd. 

COWPER. 

THE  ladies  now  retired  to  another 
room,  where  they  met  the  Miss 
Dartmouths',  who  seemed  more  than 
usually  cheerful.  This  did  not  escape 
Mrs.  Dartmouth's  observation,  and  on 
enquiry  she  was  happy  to  find  that 
they  had  each  been  successful  in  gain- 
ing "  a  reward  of  merit/'  and  they 
were  then  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
make  choice  of  an  interesting  book 
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from  a  list  of  juvenile  publications," 
which  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  had  put  into 
their  hands. 

"  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  has  found  these 
little  rewards  very  beneficial  in  exciting 
the  emulation,  and  encouraging  the 
exertions  of  her  pupils,"  said  Mrs. 
Dartmouth,  "  she  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  judicious  managers  of  chil- 
dren I  ever  met  with." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  "  I  congratulate  you 
on  possessing  such  a  treasure  ;  Miss 
Fitz-Gerald  appears  to  devote  her 
whole  time  to  her  young  charge,  and 
to  take  much  delight  in  their  instruc- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Dartmouth.  "  This  is  literally 
the  case — even  such  of  her  engage- 
ments as  appear  to  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  children's  im- 
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provement,  are  made  subservient  to 
this  great  object.  She  renders  their 
seasons  of  recreation  as  profitable  as 
their  hours  of  regular  study,  and  she 
takes  so  much  interest  in  their  plea- 
sures, and  is  so  willing  to  promote 
their  innocent  enjoyments,  that  they 
confide  in  her  as  their  friend,  while 
they  respect  her  as  their  instructress. 
Decision,  tempered  with  mildness,  cha- 
racterises her  conduct  towards  them. 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  never  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  avoid  her  society,  and  it  is 
very  rarely  that  she  prohibits  them 
this  privilege;  consequently  without 
being  a  spy,  or  in  any  way  intruding 
on  their  leisure  hours,  sh«  has  constant 
opportunities  of  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities in  their  tempers  and  disposi- 
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tions;  and  therefore  she  does  not  act 
so  much  in  the  dark,  (if  you  will  allow 
me  the  expression),  as  I  fear  the  gene- 
rality of  instructors  do/' 

Mrs.  Herbert.  "  I  am  persuaded 
much  mischief  is  done  by  very  estim- 
able persons  from  their  deficiency  in 
penetration ;  they  are  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  their  children,  but 
they  mistake  the  proper  methods  of 
effecting  this  good.  Perhaps  they  re- 
press the  energies  of  a  timid  child  by 
calling  her  stupid,  and  undervaluing 
her  abilities,  in  order  (as  they  suppose) 
to  excite  her  emulation  ;  but  it  has  un- 
fortunately just  the  opposite  effect,  be* 
cause  a  child  naturally  distrustful  of 
her  abilities,  loses  all  self-confidence, 
and  really  considers  herself  incapable 
of  surmounting  any  difficulties,  unless 
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encouraged  by  kindness,  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  proper  degree  of  praise  ;  I 
have  at  this  moment  an  excellent  girl 
in  my  mind  to  whom  these  observa- 
tions are  applicable." 

Mrs.  Dartmouth.  "  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  such  mistakes  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  My  three 
girls  are  all  opposite  in  their  disposi- 
tions ;  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  is  fully  aware 
of  this,  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
methods  she  successfully  adopts  in  the 
education  of  Harriot,  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  mind  of  Cordelia,  be- 
cause the  one  is  timid,  and  the  other 
presuming." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupt- 
ed by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
rald, who  had  scarcely  asked  Mrs. 
Herbert  how  she  did,  before  tea  was 
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announced  ;  and  immediately  after  tea 
they  retired  to  the  library,  and  heard 
Mr.  Dartmouth  deliver  a  Lecture — 

On  the  Arts  and  Sciences  as  aiding 
the  cause  of  Morality ',  and  conducing  to 
tJtc  happiness  of  man/and,  A  short 
abstract  of  which  is  here  inserted. 

"  Every  species  of  knowledge  which  con- 
tributes to  enlarge  the  mind,  must  be  in  itself 
^excellent,  and  its  attainment  desirable.  Su- 
perficial acquirements,  make  their  possessor 
vain,  but  he  whose  investigations  are  deep  and 
laborious,  whose  researches  are  persevering 
and  extensive,  feels  his  own  nothingness. 
lie  finds  himself  surrounded  with  the  all- 
glorious  and  amazing  works  of  Deity.  He 
contemplates  the  starry  heavens,  and  is  lost 
in  astonishment,  when  he  considers  that  thosf? 
apparently  little  gems,  are  worlds  infinitely 
larger  than  that  of  which  he  is  an  insignifi- 
cant inhabitant.  A  knowledge  of  astronomy 
must  surely  tend  to  fill  the  mind  with  almost 
heavenly  rapture  and  admiration. 

"  A  :i  undevout  Astronomer  is  ma'V 
K 
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t(  The  eminently  pious  Dr.  Watts  asserts, 
*  fliat  nothing  had  contributed  to  enlarge  his 
apprehensions  of  the  immense  power  of  God, 
the  magnificence  of  his  creation,  and  his  own 
transcendant  grandeur,  so  much  as  the  little 
portion  of  astronomy  which  he  had  been  able 
to  attain/  And  to  use  his  own  words:  *  I 
would  not  only  recommend  it  to  young  stu- 
dents, for  the  same  purposes,  but  I  would  per- 
suade all  mankind  if  it  were  possible,  to  gain 
some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  vast- 
ness,  the  distances,  and  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  worlds,  on  the  same  account.'  The 
sciences  mutually  unfold,  and  throw  a  light 
on  each  other.  It  is  on  the  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  astronomy,  that  the  sciences  of 
geography,  chronology,  and  navigation  de- 
pend, and  without  some  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences,  human  knowledge  must  be 
necessarily  confined.  The  advantages  aris- 
ing from  an  intercourse  between  distant 
nations,  would  never  have  been  enjoyed, 
America  would  have  remained  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  without  naviga- 
tion, many  important  discoveries  which  have 
greatly  tended  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  would  have  remained  un- 
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known.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  greatly 
advanced  the  cause  both  of  national,  and  in- 
dividual happiness. 

u  The  advantages  are  twofold,  it  affords 
large  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties, and  supplies  not  only  the  indivi- 
dual, but  society  at  large,  with  many  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  arts  of 
writing  and  printing  have  most  essentially 
aided  the  cause  of  morality,  and  have  been 
highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. It  is  no  inconsiderable  blessing  to  be 
able  through  the  medium  of  the  former,  to 
hold  free  intercourse  with  our  distant  friends. 
It  is  no  fancied  privilege  that  the  child  enjoys, 
when  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  parent's 
voice,  to  be  still  enabled  to  receive  the  faith- 
ful caution,  the  affectionate  admonition,  or 
the  necessary  reproof;  but  how  are  these  ad- 
vantages multiplied  and  extended,  by  the 
press.  The  art  of  printing  has  materially 
assisted  the  cause  of  religion,  which  is  the 
only  true  foundation  of  pure  morality.  The 
scriptures  would  never  have  been  so  uni- 
versally dispersed,  but  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  the  press.  Through  the  medium  of 
K  2 
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printing,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
characters,  sentiments,  experience,  and  ex- 
ample of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  in  all 
ages.  Books  of  real  worth,  frequently  con- 
sole in  the  hour  of  depression,  and  heighten 
the  joy  of  happier  moments  :  in  a  word  they 
are  the  rich  treasures  of  learning,  from  which 
we  may  be  supplied  with  invaluable  stores  of 
intellectual  delight." 

Mrs.  Herbert  had  frequently  re- 
quested Miss  Fitz-Gerald's  company 
at  "  Vincent's  Vale,"  but  in  conse- 
quence of  her  numerous  engagements, 
she  had  hitherto  declined  accepting 
her  friendly  invitation ;  but  as  it  was 
the  wish  of  Mrs,  Dartmouth,  she  took 
the  opportunity  one  very  fine  morn- 
ing of  walking  thither  with  the  Miss 
Dartmouths'.  As  they  passed  through 
the  village  on  their  way  to  "  Vincent's 
Vale,"  they  called  at  the  "  School  of 
Industry,"  to  see  if  every  thing  there 
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was  going  on  well.  The  children  who 
were  busily  engaged,  were  delighted 
on  the  entrance  of  Miss  Fitz-Gerald 
and  the  Miss  Dartmouths',  and  mani- 
fested their  joy  by  innumerable  little 
civilities.  These  might  have  passed 
unobserved  by  any  one  possessing  less 
sensibility  than  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  but 
it  was  her  maxim,  that  little  atten- 
tions (inconsiderable  indeed  in  them- 
selves,) were  more  sure  indications  of 
proper  feeling  than  great  and  distin- 
guished services. 

The  ladies  had  not  been  long  in  the 
school-room,  before  they  perceived  that 
Mary  Johnson  was  absent,  and  she  was 
so  punctual  in  her  attendance,  that 
they  were  convinced  some  circum- 
stance of  importance  prevented  her 
from  being  present,  they  therefore  de- 
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termined  to  call  at  her  father's  cottage. 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  Mrs.  John- 
son was  very  poorly,  and  that  her 
indisposition  was  the  only  cause  of 
Mary's  absence  from  school.  Miss 
Fitz-Gerald  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  account  Mary  gave  of  her  conduct, 
and  after  enquiring  what  she  could  do 
for  Mrs.  Johnson,  she  would  have  taken 
her  leave,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Mary ;  who  said, 
she  was  sure  her  mother  would  quite 
fret,  if  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  did  not  go 
up  stairs  and  speak  to  her ;  so  saying 
she  respectfully  begged  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
rald, and  the  Miss  DartmouthsJ  to 
follow  her  into  her  mother's  bed  cham- 
ber, which  was  a  small,  but  neat  room 
and  every  thing  in  it  bore  evident 
marks  of  industry. 
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.  They  found  Mrs.  Johnson  in  a  weak, 
but  not  in  a  dangerous  state:  and  on 
enquiring  if  she  had  had  any  medical 
assistance,  she  replied,  "  I  have  found 
both  a  good  doctor  and  a  good  nurse, 
in  that  dear  girl  of  mine.  Ma'am  I 
am  sure  (as  her  father  says,)  we  should 
be  very  thankful,  that  she  ever  went 
into  the  village  school,  for  since  she  has 
been  there,  I  must  say,  (though  she's 
my  own)  she  has  been  as  good  and  as 
dutiful  a  child  as  ever  a  parent  had  to 
boast  of:  now  ma'am,  last  night  to  be 
sure  I  was  very  poorly,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  keep  her  up,  for  she  is  used  to 
regular  hours,  and  so  I  told  her  over 
and  over  again  to  go  to  bed;  but  all  I 
could  say  she  would  stay  with  me,  till 
at  last  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  her 
quite  sharp,  though  it  made  my  heart 
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ache  I  must  own :  so  then  to  make  me 
easy  she  went  as  I  thought  out  of  the 
room,  but  instead  of  that  ma'am  she 
was  preparing  every  thing  to  make  me 
a  little  tea,  and  there  was  she  (though 
she  little  thought  I  saw  her)  coming 
every  moment  and  putting  a  few  more 
clothes  on  me,  so  gently  that  I  could 
hardly  feel  them,  though  I  was  wide 
awake." 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald.  "  It  must  be  a  great 
consolation  to  you  my  good  woman  to 
have  so  kind  a  daughter,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  find,  that  good  actions  meet 
their  reward." 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  then  put  a  few 
shillings  into  Mrs.  Johnson's  hand,  and 
commending  Mary  for  her  attention 
to  her  mother,  proceeded  with  her 
charge  to  "  Vincent's  Vale." 
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CHAP.  xv. 


Wisdom  excelleth   folly,  as  far  as  light  exeelleth  dark- 
ness. 

ECCLESMSTES. 

—  nil  const rai at, 

Except  \vhat  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men 
Is  evil. 

CoWPER. 

AT  Mr.  Herberts  they  met  with 
Lady  Mary  Crawford,  who  occasion- 
ally called  on  Mr.  Herbert's  family, 
but  who  was  very  unlike  them  in  dis- 
position and  sentiments.  To  describe 
her  character  would  be  rather  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  for  the  fact  was,  it 
changed  with  circumstances  and  situ- 
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honourable  family,  but  being  left  an 
orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  her  edu- 
cation was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
a  fashionable  and  vain  woman,  whose 
time  and  naturally  superior  talents, 
were  sacrificed  to  perpetual  gaiety  and 
dissipation.  These  left  her  little  leisure 
and  less  inclination  to  superintend  the 
instruction  of  her  young  charge ;  she 
was  therefore  furnished  with  masters 
of  various  descriptions,  who  certainly 
paid  no  inconsiderable  attention  to  the 
exterior  accomplishments  of  their  pu- 
pil ;  as  to  the  regulation  of  her  temper 
and  affections  they  were  with  them, 
subjects  of  quite  a  secondary  consi- 
deration. The  greater  part  of  her 
faults  were  concealed  by  the  flatter- 
ing language  of  those  by  whom  she 
tions.  She  was  the  descendant  of  an 
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was  surrounded.  The  spring  time  of 
her  life  was  devoted  to  a  succession 
of  transitory  pleasures  and  trifling 
diversions.  At  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, she  married  a  young  nobleman, 
who  might  in  many  respects  be  called 
amiable ;  but  who  like  his  lady,  was 
too  much  carried  away  by  the  tide  of 
fashion.  Sometimes  tormented  with 
that  satiety  and  self-dissatisfaction 
which  the  votaries  of  pleasure  must 
necessarily  experience,  they  appeared 
mutually  desirous  to  soar  above  the 
enchanting,  yet  delusive  trifles  which 
engrossed  all  their  attention.  But  it 
has  been  justly  observed  that  "  The 
world  is  like  a  troubled  sea,  whose 
waves  always  carry  us  away  much  far- 
ther than  \ve  at  first  intended  to  go," 
and  may  we  not  add,  that  those  who 
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are  made  their  sport,  are  left  with 
little  opportunity  and  resolution,  to 
relieve  themselves  from  their  impell- 
ing influence  ?  This  was  too  much  the 
case  with  Lady  Mary  Crawford,  whose 
judgment  certainly  opposed  her  in- 
clinations, though  unfortunately  she 
had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
overcome  them.  Although  convinced 
that  a  fashionable  life,  was  far  from 
being  a  happy  one,  she  was  not  proof 
against  "  The  world's  dread  laugh," 
when  attempting  a  partial  reforma- 
tion. 

Her  children  were  placed  at  a  fashion- 
able boarding  school,  from  which  they 
had  returned  the  day  before  their  morn- 
ing's visit  to  "  Vincent's  Vale/'  where 
they  met  the  Miss  Dartmouths'  and 
Miss  Phoebe  Herbert,  who  looked  at 
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each  other  in  mute  astonishment  na- 
turally excited  by  the  superfluous  finery 
of  the  dress,  and  to  them  the  unintelli- 
gible conversation  of  their  new  com- 
panions. "  \\  here  do  you  go  to  school  r" 
said  the  eldest  Miss  Crawford,  address- 
ing herself  to  Harriot,  in  a  tone  very 
indicative  of  her  supposed  superiority. 
"  1  do  not  go  to  school,"  Harriot  mild- 
ly replied. 

Miss  Crawford.  "  Not  go  to  school, 
how  very  delightful ;  I  protest  I  will 
ask  mamma  to  let  me  stay  at  home, 
for  the  French  teacher  has  been  as 
cross  to  me,  as  she  possibly  could  be 
all  last  half-year.  I  am  sure  she  has 
been  spiteful  to  me,  ever  since  she  fell 
down  stairs,  and  only  because  1  laughed 
at  her,  and  who  I  wonder  could  help 
laughing  to  see  madame  tumbler" 
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Miss  Eliza  Crawford.  "  They  must 
have  been  quite  melancholy,  who  did 
not  laugh  at  such  a  sight ;  it  was  the 
best  piece  of  fun  we  had  all  the  quar- 
ter. How  very  grave  you  look,  (she  - 
continued  addressing  Miss  Dartmouth) 
I  suppose  you  think  it  quite  a  crime 
to  laugh." 

"  I  should  think  it  a  crime  to  laugh 
at  such  unfeeling  conduct/'  replied 
Harriot  firmly. 

Miss  Crawford.  "  La  !  my  dear,  you 
would  soon  be  called  a  methodist  if 
you  were  at  our  school,  and  talked  in 
this  ludicrous  manner/' 

Harriot.  "  I  should  not  mind  being 
called  a  methodist,  for  I  heard  my 
papa  say  last  night  that  there  were 
many  excellent  methodists." 

"  A  methodist !"     exclaimed    Miss 
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Crawford,  "  I  would  not  be  one  for  all 
the  world—" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Cordelia,  who 
had  not  spoken  before. 

Miss  Crawford.  "  Oh  !  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  am  quite  frightened  at  the 
name ;  but  how  delightful  it  must  be 
though  for  you  to  be  always  at  home. 
I  suppose  you  go  out  or  have  parties 
every  day.  Don't  you  ?" 

Harriot.  "  We  generally  go  out  for 
a  walk  every  day  with  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
rald,  wrho  is  very  kind  to  us,  and  tells 
us  every  thing  that  she  thinks  will 
amuse  and  instruct  us." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  ?"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Eliza. 

"  A  very  kind  lady  who  lives  with 
us,  and — " 

"  Oh !  a  governess,  I  suppose,5*  said 
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Miss  Crawford,  before  Harriot  could 
finish  what  she  was  about  to  say,  "and, 
pray  are  you  always  with  her  ?" 

Harriot.  "  We  are  almost  always 
with  her,  except  when  we  have  been 
so  unhappy  as  to  displease  her." 

"  We  should  often  contrive  to  dis- 
please her  then,"  exclaimed  these  two 
young- fashionables,)  "  for  it  must  be 
quite  terrible  to  be  always  watched 
and  never  have  a  little  frolic." 

"  Oh,  I  declare,  I  had  rather  be  at 
school  than  at  home  under  such  re- 
straint," said  Miss  Eliza,  "  for  then 
after  school-hours,  we  may  do  what  we 
choose  without  being  called  to  any 
account." 

The  Miss  Dartmouths'  were  attempt- 
ing to  convince  the  Miss  Crawfords' 
that  they  were  more  happy  in  Miss  Fitz- 
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GeralcTs  company  than  they  were 
alone ;  but  they  were  prevented  from 
doing  this  by  a  servant  who  came  to 
tell  them  that  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  was 
waiting  for  them :  they  lost  no  time 
in  wishing  their  young  companions 
"  good  morning,"  and  gladly  met  Miss 
Fitz-Gerald,  to  whom  on  their  way 
home,  they  related  their  surprise,  at 
the  Miss  Crawfords*  conversation. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  failed  not  to  make 
such  observations,  as  she  thought  cal- 
culated to  impress  their  minds  with 
thankfulness  for  being  taught  better, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  convince  them 
that  these  young  ladies  were  more  de- 
serving their  pity  than  their  condem- 
nation. The  following  Tuesday  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert,  accompanied  by 
their  daughters  and  Mr.  Sydney  Her- 
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hert,  who  had  come  from  Cam- 
bridge to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  "  Vin- 
cent's Vale,"  again  met  the  amiable  Mr. 
Cleveland  at  the  Parsonage:  after  the 
first  ceremonies  of  introduction  were 
over,  they  all  joined  in  agreeable  con- 
versation some  of  which  we  will  ven. 
ture  to  introduce. 

Mr.  Dartmouth  observed  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  that  he  considered  the  rich 
were  chiefly  accountable  for  that  ser- 
vility of  disposition  which  too  fre- 
quently characterises  the  poorer  classes. 
"  \Ve  are  too  much  inclined,"  said  Mr. 
Dartmouth,  "  to  make  those  on  whom 
we  confer  a  benefit  sensibly  feel  their 
obligations  to  us;  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  perceive,  that  even  those  from 
whom  we  should  hope  better  things, 
are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  with 
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the  expressions  of  servile  dependence 
which  are  used  with  effect  by  many 
poor  persons.  It  has  struck  me  that 
when  we  furnish  the  poor  with  the 
means  of  providing  for  themselves  and 
families,  and  at  the  same  time  judici- 
ously encourage  that  sort  of  honest 
pride  which  would  scorn  to  be  in-, 
debted  to  another,  for  that  which  their 
own  industry  could  gain,  we  do  them 
more  permanent  good  than  by  a  re- 
petition of  small  benefits,  which  while 
they  make  them  feel  their  dependence, 
sometimes  encourage  indolence,  and 
after  all  afford  but  a  temporary  relief." 
This  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  re- 
specting '  independence  of  mind.' — 
^  A  subject,"  said  Mr.  Herbert, ."  much 
talked  of,  and  but  little  understood. 
Many  persons  boast  their  independ- 
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ence,  who  are  still  enslaved  by  passion, 
prejudice,  and  a  love  of  power.  I  call 
that  an  independent  mind  that  would 
not  barter  its  integrity  for  the  paltry 
distinctions  of  wealth  and  rank ;  that 
would  not  sacrifice  self  esteem  to  the 
applause  of  a  thoughtless,  and  unprin- 
cipled multitude:  that  would  prefer 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  in 
a  solitary  garret,  or  even  immured 
within  the  wralls  of  a  prison  to  the  in- 
ward torments  of  a  mind  at  war  with 
itself,  though  inhabiting  the  costly 
apartments  of  a  palace." 

Mr.  Dartmouth.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  this  subject,  my  friend  Syd- 
ney?" 

Mr.  Sydney  Herbert.  "  My  father, 
Sir,  seems  in  very  few  words  to  hare 
communicated  my  sentiments  upon  it, 
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I  conceive  that  little  independence  of 
mind  can  be  maintained  without  much 
strength  and  firmness  of  character. 
Persons  who  are  by  no  means  wickedly 
disposed,  may  be  led  into  vice  by  the 
insinuating  persuasions  of  the  artful. 
Their  mental  imbecility  and  infirmity 
of  purpose,  render  them  anxious  for 
present  convenience,  and  unmindful  of 
consequences.  In  the  case  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  they  would  submit  to 
the  imposition  of  the  oppressor,  though 
at  the  expense  of  justice  and  integrity, 
rather  than  endure  for  a  time  the  pain 
which  his  malice  could  inflict.  Not 
so,  the  independent  mind — that  can 
suffer,  but  it  cannot  cringe.  lie  alone 
is  independent,  who  has  the  resources 
of  happiness  within  himself." 

The   gentlemen    now   found   it   was 
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time  to  retire  to  the  library,  where  Mr. 
Dartmouth  delivered  a  Lecture— 

On  the  influence  of  circumstances  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  endeavouring 
always  to  act  on  fixed  principles :  of 
which  the  following  is  a  rough  outline. 

u  Man  was  born  in  a  state  of  innocency,  a 
happy  and  a  dignified  heing ;  before  his  trans- 
gression no  sorrow  clouded  his  brow,  no  sick- 
ness undermined  his  constitution.  His  hours 
were  tranquil  and  serene  employed  in  the  de- 
lightful exercise  of  heart  felt  devotion,  and 
grateful  praise.  But,  alas !  how  is  his  ma- 
jesty fallen !  how  debased  is  his  nature  be- 
come. Now,  even  in  his  best  estate,  he  is 
frail  and  imperfect.  Some  follies  attach  them- 
selves to  the  wisest  men.  Some  traits  of  im- 
becility maybe  traced  in  the  firmest  character; 
For  very  few  can  entirely  overcome  the  force  of 
early  prejudices,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
all  men  are  influenced  more  or  less  by  cir- 
cumstances. What  mind  is  so  strong  but 
must  be  in  some  measure  affected  bv  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  it 
constantly  associates*  Suppose  a  strong  mind 
to  be  unfortunately  situated  in  the  midst  of 
vice  and  profligacy,  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  wise  counsel,  and  friendly  support,  on 
every  side  exposed  to  temptations.  Is  there 
no  danger  of  its  firmness  being  shaken  ?  That 
man,  on  whom  circumstances  have  no  influ- 
ence, must  soar  above  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man nature.  There  are  moments  in  which 
the  mind  will  be  thrown  off  its  guard,  and 
then  it  is  in  danger  of  being  wrought  upon 
by  the  artful  and  designing. 

Therefore  'tis  meet 

That  noble  minds  keeps  ever  with  their  likes ; 

Fur  who  so  firm  that  cannot  he  seduced. 

SHAKBPEARE. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  circumstances  have 
such  an  important  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  man,  how  essentially 
necessary  must  it  be,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  fortify  the  mind  with  fixed  prin- 
ciples. If  it  requires  all  the  energetic  powers 
which  a  strong  mind  possesses,  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  temptation,  we  must  expect  the 
flexible  inactivity  of  a  weak  mind  will  yield  to 
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its  force.  Jfcfrcumstances  so  materially  affect 
the  character  of  mankind,  it  is  obvious  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  our  principles.  We 
must  discover  our  weak  side,  for  if  a  double 
guard  be  not  set  there,  we  shall  surely  become 
the  victim  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
level  their  weapons  of  destruction  at  the  most 
vulnerable  part.  Perhaps  flattery  and  ridi- 
cule have  been  instruments  as  successful  as 
any,  in  drawing  mankind  from  the  path  of 
rectitude.  Self  love  while  it  renders  us  blind 
to  our  own  imperfections,  magnifies  our  real 
or  supposed  virtues,  and  thus  the  smooth 
words  of  the  flatterer,  easily  persuade  us,  to 
give  ourselves  credit  for  much  more  sterling 
worth  than  we  possess,  this  superinduces  a 
spirit  of  presumption  and  unlimited  self  de- 
pendence, which  not  unfrequently  terminates 
in  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mind  may  be 
able  to  set  at  nought  the  insinuations  of  the 
flatterer,  and  overcome  the  voice  of  open  and 
candid  reproach,  which  could  not  bear  to  be  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  ridicule.  It  requires  a 
great  share  of  self  command,  and  a  long  course 
of  self  discipline  to  render  a  man  indifferent  to 
the  contempt  of  his  fellow-creatures.  A  mind 
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that  has  no  governing  rule  of  action  will  be 
sure  to  be  influenced  altogether  by  circum- 
stances ;  his  views  and  his  resolutions  will  de- 
pend on  others  and  not  on  himself,  he  is  sa 
'  infirm  of  purpose,'  and  so  indisposed  to 
awaken  his  own  powers  of  reflection,  that  he 
tamely  suffers  his  acquaintance  to  mark  out 
his  path,  and  in  it  he  consents  to  walk. 

"  If  the  persons  who  have  the  chief  ascend- 
ancy over  his  mind  be  wise  characters,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance  for  him  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  becomes  the  dupe  of  the  weak  and 
the  worthless,  his  situation  is  truly  pitiable. 
Without  an  actual  disposition  to  that  which  is 
bad,  he  insensibly  yields  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  insinuating,  and  unwarily  falls  into  the 
snares  which  are  laid  to  entrap  him.  He  not 
unfrequently  feels  he  is  going  wrong,  but  he 
is  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  he  has 
not  sufficient  energy  to  extricate  himself;  and 
hence  he  is  led  to  the  commission  of  innumer- 
able follies,  and  alas,  often  into  actual  vice  ! 
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CHAP.   XVI. 


Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  It  is  well. 

KINGS  IT. 

Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning. 

PSALMS. 

AT  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth mentioned  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention the  next  time  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  in  that  social  and 
friendly  manner  to  dwell  particularly 
On  the  benefits  arising  constantly,  and 
more  particularly  in  maturity,  from  a 
proper  and  liberal  education. 

But  alas  !  uncertainty  is  inscribed 
on  all  things  of  a  terrestrial  nature. 
The  plans  which  we  project  to  day 
are  often  frustrated  by  the  events  of 
to-morrow. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Miss  Fitz- 
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Gerald  thought  she  observed  a  degree 
of  indisposition  about  Harriot,  which 
induced  her  several  times  to  enquire 
if  she  were  quite  well.  Harriot  at  first 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  after- 
wards complained  of  a  little  head  ache 
and  faintness,  but  assured  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald  she  should  soon  be  better,  and 
that  she  would  on  no  consideration  re- 
linquish the  advantage  of  attending 
to  her  morning  studies.  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
rald  watched  every  change  of  her 
countenance,  with  inward  alarm  and 
anxiety,  and  the  fears  which  Harriot's 
looks  had  awakened,  were  confirmed 
at  dinner,  by  her  total  want  of  appe- 
tite ;  and  when  a  walk  was  proposed 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  at 
home,  which  was  very  unusual  with 
her;  for  her  natural  activity,  had  been 
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encouraged  and  encreased  by  habitual 
and  regular  exercise. 

Towards  evening  she  was  seized  with 
violent  shiverings  and  sickness ;  every 
possible  attention  was  paid  her,  but 
she  hourly  grew  worse.  Medical  assist- 
ance was  quickly  obtained,  and  Dr. 
Neville  pronounced  that  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a  contagious  fever, 
and  that  certainly  her  case  was  danger- 
ous. The  whole  family  were  greatly 
alarmed :  but  every  thing  was  con- 
ducted with  much  order  and  presence 
of  mind.  A  servant  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
happened  to  be  at  the  Parsonage,  and 
heard  Dr.  Neville's  statement  of  Har- 
riot's disorder,  which,  he  of  course, 
communicated  at  "  Vincent's  Vale/* 
and  Mr.  Herbert  with  all  the  thought- 
fulness  of  disinterested  friendship,  im- 
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mediately  sent  the  carriage  for  as  many 
of  the  Dartmouth  family  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  spared.  Cordelia  and  Sophia 
were  conveyed  to  "  Vincent's  Vale/'  and 
this  was  some  relief  to  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth's anxious  mind. 

For  several  days  the  fever  increased, 
and  no  favourable  symptoms  appeared. 
The  afflicted  parents  and  the  no  less  anx- 
ious instructress,  read  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Dr.  Neville,  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive its  termination  would  be  fatal ! 
Neither  Mrs.  Dartmouth  nor  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave 
the  dear  object  of  their  solicitude 
either  by  night  or  by  day.  Harriot 
spoke  but  little,  except  incoherent  ex- 
pressions occasioned  by  the  delirum 
of  the  fever.  In  the  gloomy  chamber 
of  sickness  and  death,  many  useful 
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lessons  have  been  learned.  Religion 
does  not  shield  from  the  arrows  of  af- 
fliction, but  it  provides  a  balm  for  the 
wounds  inflicted  thereby. 

One  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth and  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  were  to- 
gether in  Harriot's  room,  each  deeply 
lost  in  thought,  nothing  was  heard  save 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  grove 
of  leafless  trees,  which  surrounded  that 
part  of  the  house  in  which  they  were 
sitting ;  and  the  rain  beating  against 
the  casement,  the  violence  of  which 
appeared  now  and  then  to  rouse  Har-r 
riot  from  a  sort  of  stupor  into  which 
she  had  been  some  time  sunk.  Mr, 
Dartmouth  observed  the  anguish,  which 
the  irregular  and  convulsive  starts  of 
his  dear  child,  occasioned  in  the  ma- 
ternal bosom. 
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"  This  is  indeed  a  sad  scene,  my 
love,"  said  he,  as  he  affectionately  took 
Mrs.  Dartmouth's  hand,  "  but  I  hope 
our  dear  girl  may  yet  be  restored  to 
us." 

"•Ah!  could  I  see  a  probability  of 
your  hopes  being  realised,"  said  Mrs. 
Dartmouth,  "  but,"  added  she,  with 
more  firmness,  "  1  trust  even  in  the 
event  of  her  dissolution  I  shall  be  en- 
abled to  say,  '  All  is  well.'  Support 
me,  oh  1  heavenly  Father,  under  this 
dreadful  trial  \" 

A  long  pause  ensued,  and  some  such 
reflections  as  the  following  passed  in 
Mr.  Dartmouth's  mind.  How  various 
are  the  vanities  and  the  pleasures,  the 
sorrows,  and  the  enjoyments,  which 
are  at  this  hour  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  mortals.  Oh!  that  1  could  con- 
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duct  the  proud,  the  ambitious,  the  vo- 
tary of  pleasure,  and  the  slave  of 
fashion  into  this  solemn  apartment : 
I  would  say  to  the  proud — Here,  my 
friend,  learn  humility  : — 

"  Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  *  here  he  lies/ 
"  And  dust  to  dust  concludes  the  noblest  song." 

To  the  vain. — Now  estimate  the  va- 
nity of  all  human  things. 

To  the  ambitious. — Mark  the  folly 
of  insatiable  ambition,  for  death  will 
rob  you  of  title,  wealth,  and  power  be- 
fore you  can  scarcely  call  them  your's. 

Poor  Harriot  gradually  grew  worse 
and  worse.  Her  disorder  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  power 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Neville  said,  that  he 
had  done  every  thing  he  could  do, 
and  though  he  was  a  man  well  skilled 
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in  his  profession,  and  particularly 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  Har 
riot's  life,  he  confessed  that  he  enter- 
tained no  hope  of  her  recovery.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  were  completely 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  Dr.  Ne- 
ville insisted  that  they  should  take 
their  regular  rest,  at  least  for  one 
night,  assuring  them  if  they  did  not  that 
their  own  lives  would  be  endangered. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  whose  strength 
seemed  proportioned  to  her  need,  used 
the  most  forcible  arguments  to  induce 
them  to  retire,  to  which  they  at  length 
consented,  on  condition  that  she  would 
call  them  if  she  perceived  any  material 
alteration  in  their  dear  girl.  This  she 
readily  promised  to  do,  and  sincerely 
wishing  them  a  "  good  night,"  she  re- 
tired to  the  sick  chamber  to  watch  over 
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her  beloved  pupil.  She  sat  down  by 
her  side,  and  found  that  she  breathed 
with  great  difficulty.  Her  fever  was 
attended  with  a  putrid  sore  throat,  and 
as  the  active  mind  of  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
rald  was  endeavouring  to  think1  of 
something  that  might  afford  her  relief, 
she  recollected  a  simple  remedy  which 
her  beloved  father,  (who  was  an  emi- 
nent physician.)  once  used  with  effect 
in  an  extreme  and  similar  case ;  and 
as  almost  every  hope  of  Harriot's  re- 
covery was  lost,  she  resolved  to  try 
that  as  the  last  resource. 

She  gently  stepped  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  desired  a  servant,  (who  was 
waiting  there  in  readiness  to  lend  any 
assistance  that  might  be  wanted),  to 
fetch  her  a  little  yeast  and  port  wine, 
*he  then  mixed  in  proportion  a  tea 
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spoonful  of  yeast  to  a  table  spoonful 
of  port  wine,  and  gave  it  to  her  patient 
as  often  as  she  thought  prudent.  After 
an  hour  or  two,  she  was  encouraged  to 
find  that  Harriot  breathed  with  more 
freedom,  and  towards  morning  to  her 
great  joy  and  surprise,  she  held  out  her 
hand,  and  said,  "  Is  that  yon,  my 
dear  Miss  Fitz-Gerald?  Where  have  I 
been  ?  Did  you  think  I  was  going  to 
die?" 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  was  so  overcome 
that  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
answer  ;  but  her  agitation  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the- entrance  of  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth, whose  feelings  on  seeing  her 

dear  child   so  much    revived,    I  must 

\ 
leave  parents  to-  conceive. 

The  good  Dr.  Neville,  came  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  his  surprise  was  only 
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equalled  by  bis  joy  ;  when  in  answer 
to  bis  question,  "  llow  is  my  patient  ?" 
lie  was  answered,  "  Much  better." — 
Miss  Fitz-Gerald  then  related  to  him 
what  had  passed  in  her  mind  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  bow  she  had  pre- 
sumed to  act.  He  liberally  allowed  that 
it  was  very  probable  the  mixture  she 
had  given  Harriot,  had  materially  as- 
sisted in  checking  the  putridity  of  her 
disorder,  and  that  in  case  of  her  re- 
covery of  which  he  now  entertained 
some  hope,  he  should  be  very  willing 
to  give  her  a  large  share  of  credit,  be- 
cause it  would  be  justly  her  due.  From 
this  time  Harriot  gradually  grew  better. 
She  was  so  much  recovered  one  after- 
noon, that  Mrs.  Dartmouth  ventured 
to  put  into  her  hand  a  letter  from  Cor- 
delia, which  she  read  as  follows :— 
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Vincent's  Vale,  March  20,  1809. 

MY  DEAR  HARRIOT, 

You  cannot  think  how  rejoiced 
we  all  are  to  hear  you  are  so  much 
better.  I  hope  Sophia  and  I  will  be 
soon  able  to  come  home,  and  see  our 
dear  dear  Harriot.  I  was  so  very  un- 
happy all  the  first  night  I  came  here, 
because  I  behaved  so  very  unkindly  to 
you  the  morning  before.  Do  you  not 
recollect  that  I  would  not  fetch  your 
work  bag  ?  Indeed,  dear  Harriot,  I 
never  will  be  so  unkind  again  ;  but  I 
know  you  have  forgiven  me  ;  because 
you  always  forgive  and  forget  :  Papa 
says  that  we  should  love  every  one 
that  is  good,  therefore  I  am  sure  we 
ought  to  love  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, because  they  are  very  good,  and 
Phoebe  too  is  so  kind  she  has  done 
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every  thing  she  could  to  amuse  us.  We 
could  not  help  being  a  little  dull  when 
we  used  to  hear  that  you  were  so  poor- 
ly ;  but  we  should  have  been  very  un- 
grateful, if  we  had  not  made  ourselves 
as  happy  as  we  could  when  every  body 
was  trying  to  please  us.  We  have  been 
,  out  almost  every  morning  with  the 
Miss  Herberts'  to  call  on  some  of  the 
poor  cottagers,  and  once  or  twice  Mr. 
Sydney  went  with  us.  Last  Sunday 
we  did  not  go  to  church  ;  I  suppose 
papa  told  you  so.  We  went  to  hear 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  liked  him  very  much  indeed, 
lie  spoke  to  us,  and  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  you  were  so  ill,  and  he  desired  his 
respects  to  papa  and  mamma.  Sophia 
is  sitting  by  me  neting  a  work  bag  for 
her  dear  Harriot.  Will  you  give  So- 
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phia's  and  my  duty  to  Miss  Fitz-Ge- 
raid,  and  thank  her  for  the  very  inte- 
resting book  she  sent  us.  I  will  keep 
her  kind  letter  as  long  as  I  live.  So- 
phia desires  to  join  with  me  in  very 
best  duty  to  papa  and  mamma,  and  in 
kind  love  to  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, and  the  Miss  Herberts'  desire 
their  best  respects  to  papa  and  mamma, 
and  are  sincerely  glad  to  hear  you  are 
better.  I  remain,  my  dear  Harriot, 
yoiw's  very  affectionately, 

CORDELIA  DARTMOUTH. 
We  called  on  Mrs.  Johnson  yester- 
day, and  took  her  some  wine :  she  is 
much  better,  indeed  almost  well :  poor 
Mary  cried,  when  I  told  her  how  ill 
you  had  been,  she  desired  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  kind  present  you  sent  her 
the  day  after  you  called  with  Miss 
Fitz-Gerald. 
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CHAP.   XVII. 


Gracious  is  the  Lord,  and  righteous  :  Yea,  our  God  is 
merciful. 

Return  unto  thy  rest,  oh  my  soul ;  for  the  Lord  bath 
Jt-alt  bountifully  with  thee.  PSALM  cxvi. 

HARRIOT  was  much  pleased  with 
this  token  of  her  sister's  affection,  and 
enquired  how  long  it  would  be  before 
she  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Cordelia  and  Sophia  :  "  Should  you 
continue  to  get  better,  my  love,"  said 
Miss  Fitz- Gerald,  "  (which  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will),  I  think  they  may  come 
home,  with  great  safety,  in  a  fortnight 
from  this  time." 

We  will  now  pass  over  this  interven- 
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ing  fortnight,  by  merely  mentioning 
that  every  day  strengthened  the  hopes 
now  entertained  of  Harriot's  restora- 
tion to  health.  This  amiable  family 
considered  the  path  of  duty  to  be  the 
path  of  safety,  and  while  their  excessive 
affection  for  Harriot  would  not  suffer 
them  to  leave  any  thing  undone  that 
they  could  do  for  her,  yet  they  pursued 
every  reasonable  method,  and  took 
every  possible  precaution  that  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  observation  sug- 
gested to  preserve  the  health  of  those 
who  attended  her  during  her  illness. 
GUI:  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
their  endeavours  were  blessed  by  Him 
who  connects  the  means  with  the  ends. 
Nearly  five  weeks  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  Harriot's 
indisposition :  The  first  Sabbath  after 
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her  recovery  was  rendered  peculiarly 
delightful  to  our  Dartmouth  friends, 
by  being  the  day  on  which  the  whole 
family  met  under  circumstances  parti- 
cularly  favourable,  after  some   of  its 
inmates  had  been  separated  more  than 
a  month.     Short   as  this    period   may 
appear  to  many  of  our  readers,  it  was 
very  long  to   those    who   had   scarcely 
ever  known  what   it  was  to  be   more 
than  a  week  from  under  the  same  roof, 
and    who   had    passed   the   month   in 
anxious  suspense.       Harriot  arose   on 
Sunday  morning  and  felt   sufficiently 
well  to  assemble  with  the  family  round 
the  domestic    altar.     Mr.   Dartmouth 
began  the  family  devotions  by  reading 
the  138th  Psalm,  and  I  pity  that  per- 
son who  could   have    been  present  on 
this  occasion   without  joining   in    the 
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warm  and  heartfelt  praises,  accompa- 
nied by  the  fervent  prayers  that  were 
there  offered. 

I  would  call  Mr.  Dartmouth  a  ra- 
tional Christian,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
alarming  my  readers  by  the  word 
"Rational;"  since  I  am  aware  that 
it  has  been  assumed  by  those  whose 
creed  brought  to  the  test  of  scriptural 
authority,  it  must  be  confessed  little 
deserves  the  support  of  rational  beings. 
I  mean  however  to  say,  that  he  was  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  paint  religion  in 
gloomy  colours,  and  then  lament  that 
his  children  took  no  pleasure  in  pious 
exercises.  He  did  not  render  the  Sab- 
bath a  day  of  severity,  and  then  com- 
plain that  they  were  glad  when  it  was 
over.  He  did  not  make  the  Bible  a 
task  book,  and  then  say,  that  his 
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children  took  no  delight  in  reading  the 
word  of  God.  Oh!  no,  far  from  it; 
he  impressed  on  their  minds,  that 
-•"  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
He  made  the  Sabbath  a  delight  by 
rendering  its  exercises  interesting  ;  its 
enjoyment  an  unspeakable  privilege ; 
his  own  heart  was  in  the  cause,  and 
therefore  he  never  dragged  through  the 
duties  of  the  day  in  a  cold,  indifferent, 
senseless  manner.  He  was  anxious  that 
both  himself  and  those  who  were  dear 
to  him  should  feel  the  power  as  well  as 
maintain  the  form  of  religion.  The' 
Bible  was  held  in  venerationand  esteem, 
and  was  proved  to  be  a  book,  from 
which  they  could  derive  pleasure  as 
well  as  instruction.  They  went  to 
church  morning  and  afternoon.  It 
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was  Mr.  Dartmouth's  opinion,  that 
when  circumstances  would  allow,  the 
evening  should  be  devoted  to  reading, 
and  conversation  on  what  had  been 
heard  the  preceding  parts  of  the  day. 
We  hear  to  little  purpose  when  we 
omit  to  reflect  on  what  we  hear ;  and 
when  the  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  are  devoted  to  public  services, 
there  is  little  time  for  family  and  pri- 
vate devotion.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  the  quantity  but  in  the  qua- 
lily  of  our  pious  duties.  The  Sabbath 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  passed 
very  rapidly,  but  not  without  leaving 
behind  it  very  serious  and  pleasurable 
impressions' on  the  minds  of  the  Dart- 
mouth family:  they  affirmed  with 
truth,  that  it  was  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
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memberecl.  Harriots  health  being 
thus  far  restored,  peace  and  tranqui- 
lity  was  once  more  enjoyed  by  this 
happy  circle,  and  the  ensuing  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Herbert's  family  met  their 
friends  at  the  Parsonage  as  usual,  when 
Mr.  Dartmouth  took  an  opportunity 
of  speaking — 

On  the  Benefits  arising  constantly, 
but  more  particularly  in  maturity  from 
a  proper  and  Liberal  Education : — 

"  In  every  important  arrangement  of  life, 
some  nohle  object  ought  to  be  held  in  view, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  every  infe- 
rior consideration  should  be  made  subservi- 
ent. Now  what  is,  or  rather  what  should  be 
the  grand  object  of  education  ?  This  import- 
ant question  may  be  answered  in  very  few 
words.  It  is  that  which  will  render  us  useful 
in  this  world,  and  prepare  us  for  a  perfect 
state  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  It 
ife  the  province  of  education,- to  lay  a  restraint 
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on  the  passions,  to  regulate  the  affections,  to 
cultivate  the  heart,  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, and  to  enlarge  the  mind.  The  pas- 
sions of  mankind  unchecked  by  wholesome 
discipline,  become  unruly,  and  plunge  those 
who  are  enslaved  by  them  into  ultimate  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  A  great  share  of  human  hap- 
piness depends  on  the  attachments  of  the 
heart ;  a  proper  education  regulates  those  at- 
tachments, and  teaches  us  to  '  set  our  affec- 
tions on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  of 
the  earth.'  Religious  instruction  is  founded 
on  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  tend  to 
cultivate  the  heart,  by  inculcating  a  spirit  of 
uprightness,  humility,  self-denial,  purity,  be- 
nevolence, tenderness,  and  friendship.  A  li- 
beral education  tends  likewise  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  to  enlarge  the  mind  ;  it 
frees  it  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  su- 
perstition ;  and  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  ar- 
dent and  honest  enquiry,  the  mind  is  led  to 
determine  with  a  greater  degree  of  justness, 
the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  any  esta- 
blished opinion,  and  happily  to  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  weak  credulity,  and  unwarrantable 
scepticism.  It  admits,  I  think,  of  little  doubt 
thut  all  are  not  born  with  equally  happy  dis- 
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positions.  Some  betray  early  marks  of  passion, 
peevishness,  or  obstinacy,  while  others  are 
blest  with  more  mild,  patient,  and  conciliating 
dispositions.  Some  are  very  distrustful  and 
diffident  of  their  own  abilities,  while  others 
possess  great  assurance  and  self  confidence. 
It  is  the  great  object  of  wise  instructors  so  to  - 
suit  their  plan,  to  these  different  dispositions, 
that  if  possible  every  inclination  to  good  may 
be  encouraged ;  and  every  propensity  to  evil 
counteracted.  Happy  indeed  is  the  lot  of 
those  young  persons,  who  are  blest  with  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  religious  and  liberal 
education."  They  may  well  say — e  The  lines 
are  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.' 

"  While  they  fill  with  dignity  and  ease, 
11  The  various  stations  heaven  decrees." 

After  the  lecture  Mrs.  Herbert  re- 
quested the  pleasure  of  Harriot's  com- 
pany, to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
week  at  "  Vincent's  Vale."  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth however  said  she  must  decline 
accepting  Mrs.  Herbert's  kind  invita- 
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lion  as  there  was  still  a  little  remain- 
ing weakness  about  Harriot  which  ren- 
dered change  of  air  desirable,  and 
therefore  she  wished  her  to  comply 
with  the  solicitations  of  her  aunt,  who 
was  anxious  she  should  pass  some 
weeks  with  her  at  Bristol,  to  which 
place  Mrs.  Dartmouth  intended  accom- 
panying her  in  a  few  days.  They  set 
out  on  their  proposed  journey  in  a  post 
chaise  the  following  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Nothing  particular  occurred  on 
the  way  to  their  place  of  destination. 
They  were  received  by  their  Bristol 
friends  with  a  polite  and  kind  wel- 
come. After  being  there  about  a  week, 
Mrs.  Dartmouth  received  the  following 
letter  from  Miss  Fitz-Gerald. 
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Dartmouth  Parsonage,  April  20,  1800. 

MV  DEAR  MADAM, 

The  engagements  of  the  day  are 
nearly  closed  ;  your  dear  children,  who 
are  quite  well,  have  just  wished  me 
4  good  night/  and  I  have  retired  into 
the  back  parlour  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation with  you.  I  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  by  the  letter  which  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth received  on  Saturday  last,  that 
you  and  my  dear  Harriot  reached  Bris- 
tol safely,  and  without  much  fatigue. 
On  Monday  afternoon  while  sitting  at 
tea,  we  were  very  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  entrance  of  a  great  favourite  of 
our's.  I  shall  leave  you  to  guess  who 
it  was.  I  much  regretted  your  absence 
that  evening ;  for  you  who  so  delight 
in  intelligent  society  would  have  truly 
enjoyed  the  company  of  our  valuable 
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visitor,  whose  conversation  is  just  what 
it  should  be — lively  but  not  light. 
He  instructs  while  he  pleases  ;  and  en- 
forces conviction  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  arguments.  Mr.  Dartmouth  and 
he- had  a  long  conversation  on  our  fa- 
vourite topic,  Education ;  and  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas  his  observations 
were  very  just:  he  has  a  large  fund  of 
anecdotes,  and  relates  them  with  so 
much  point,  that  what  would  be  quite 
tame  coming  from  some  people  is  very 
interesting  from  him.  To  illustrate 
the  influence  of  early  education  he  re- 
lated a  very  touching  fact  to  which  I 
should  not  do  justice  in  conversation, 
much  less  on  paper,  but  not  to  lose 
time  in  useless  apologies  the  story  was 
something  like  the  following. 

44  A  poor  but  religious  man  in  Wales 

N  2 
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was  taken  ill  some  time  since  and 
died,  leaving  three  fatherless  children 
to  the  care  of  his  widow,  who  with  a 
delicate  constitution  had  to  straggle 
against  the  hardships  of  poverty.  Some 
time  after  her  husband's  death  she  was 
taken  seriously  ill  ;  and  one  of  her 
neighbour's  who  had  missed  her  for  a 
day  or  two,  went  into  the  cottage  to 
enquire  after  her,  and  to  her  astonish- 
ment found  her  a  corpse  on  the  bed, 
with  the  three  dear  children  weeping 
around  her.  After  performing  the  last 
sad  duties  for  the  deceased,  she  re- 
quested them  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  they 
refused,  saying,  "  We  cannot  go  yet." 
"  Why  not  ?"  asked  she  ;  *'  Because 
when  daddy  was  alive,  he  used  to  pray 
with  us  every  night,  .and  when  he  died 
mammy  used  to  pray  with  us ;  but  now 
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she    is   dead  we   must  pray   for    our- 
selves." 

What  does  not  education  do  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  early  impressions,  seeing  they 
are  so  strong,  and  have  such  influ- 
ence on  the  mind.  How  skilful  a  hand 
does  it  require  to  give  a  proper  direc- 
tion to  the  springs  of  human  conduct ! 
This  fine  inviting  weather  has  induced 
us  to  take  longer  walks  than  usual  the 
last  day  or  two  :  the  subjects  of  our 
conversation  on  these  occasions  have 
been  various  ;  but  usually  connected 
with  our  absent  friends.  Yesterday 
we  bent  our  steps  to  a  spot  which  par- 
ticularly reminded  us  of  our  good  and 
worth  v  friend  Dr.  Holland.  It  was  his 

favourite    walk,    and   I    recollect  that 

4 
the  last  time  but  one  that  I  was  there 
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poor  Eliza  was  with"  me.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  interview.  We  were 
talking,  I  recollect,  rather  enthusiasti- 
cally of  that  domestic  enjoyment, 
which  Thomson  elegantly  describes  as 
consisting  in — 

4<  A  moderate  sufficiency;  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease,  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  heaven/' 

I  am  very  anxious  to  receive  a  letter 
from  you,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
state  of  your  own  health,  and  also 
that  of  dear  Harriot's.  Mr.  Herbert's 
family  have  made  very  kind  enquiries 
after  you,  and  so  have  many  other 
friends.  You  will  please  to  accept,  and 
present  the  sincere  duty  and  love  of 
our  whole  circle,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
My  dear  Madam, 
Your's  truly, 

ROLAND  FITZ-GERALP. 
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* 

The  above  letter  Mrs.  Dartmouth 
found  in  her  sitting  room,  on  her  re- 
turn from  a  very  pleasant  walk,  and  as 
it  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  defer 
till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to- 
day, she  returned  the  following*  an- 
swer the  same  afternoon. 

Clifton,  April  -23r/,  1809. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Vv  E  are  now  at  Clifton,  a  village 
most  pleasantly  situated  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  The  stu- 
pendous rock  of  St.  Vincent  rises  on 
one  side  the  river  Avon,  the  cliffs  as- 
suming- various  forms  in  rugged  heavy 
masses,  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the 
woods  over-hanging  the  opposite  shore, 
with  the  Avon  flowing  between,  and 
the  stately  vessels  gliding  along  its 
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surface,  display  a  scene  as  uncommon 
as  it  is  majestic.  Harriot  as  she  wan- 
ders on  the  borders  of  the  Avon 
amuses  herself,  by  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  an  elegant  writer,  with 
whose  works  you  are  familiar  : 

"  Avon  upon  whose  narrow  tide, 
The  commerce  laden  vessels  glide, 
And  spread  their  sails  with  swelling  pride, 
Along  thy  calm  sequester'd  side, 
I  love  to  stray." 

A\  e  shall  bring  you  a  piece  of  St. 
Vincent's  rock  ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  marble,  and  I  am  told 
when  polished  is  most  beautifully  va- 
riegated. But  before  I  cover  any 
more  of  my  paper,  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  and  welcome  epis- 
tle, which  reached  me  this  morning. 
Harriot  is  gaining  strength  daily,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  very  little  remain- 
ing debility  she  is  quite  well,  and  we 
hope  to  return  to  our  peaceful  home  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  What  thank- 
fulness should  we  feel  that  respecting 
her,  our  worst  fears  have  been  dis- 
appointed ;  our  best  hopes  realized : 
but  how  quickly  the  impressions  of 
thankfulness  are  erased  from  the  mind. 
In  the  hour  of  difficulty  we  persuade 
ourselves,  that  if  we  were  delivered 
from  that  peculiar  trial,  it  should  be 
held  by  us  in  grateful  and  unceasing 
remembrance  ;  but  alas  !  when  we  once 
reach  the  shore  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  hand, 
that  bore  us  above  the  waves  of  cala- 
mity and  affliction. 

Your  description  of  the  "  valuable 
visitor"  at  the  Parsonage,  did  not  leave 
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me  hesitating  who  it  could  be.  I 
sincerely  regret  I  was  not  at  home  the 
evening  he  favoured  you  with  his  com- 
pany. I  have  heard  it  said  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  that  he  never  opens  his  lips 
without  saying  something  that  his 
hearers  mav  turn  to  real  profit.  I  think 
the  same  eulogium  may  be  passed  with 
great  propriety  on  Mr.  Stewart  ;  I  am 
glad  he  talked  to  you  a  little  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  heard  a  gentleman 
violently  dispute  its  influence  on  the 
human  character ;  his  objections  were 
founded  on  the  melancholy  truth, 
that  many  religious  people  have  very 
profligate  children.  1  cannot  say  that 
I  thought  his  arguments  difficult  to 
Confute.  It  is  a  very  painful  consi- 
deration, but  fatal  experience  proves 
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it  to  be  a  just  one,  that  many  very 
good  persons  do  mistake  the  proper 
method  of  instruction ;  they  too  often 
repeat  the  same  grave  injunctions  in 
the  same  grave  tone.  These  fall  upon 
the  ear,  but  they  reach  not  the  heart ; 
they  weary  but  they  do  not  edify. 
Hearing  sermons,  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, and  attending  strictly  to  the 
external  forms  of  religion,  are  of  little 
avail  where  moral  discipline  is  ne- 
glected. 

AVho  is  sufficient  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation ?  It  is  easy  indeed  to  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  observing  some  lead- 
ing rules ;  such  as  hearing  a  child  an 
English  lesson  in  the  morning,  and  a 
French  one  in  the  afternoon,  when  so 
many  lines  are  learned  and  heard  the 
work  is  done,  and  the  teacher  considers 
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her  duty  discharged.  Oh!  faithless  dis- 
charge of  duty  !  How  unlike  is  this  for- 
mal attention  of  the  indolent  and  un- 
principled instructor,  to  the  anxious 
exertions  of  one  who  is  alive  to  the 
importance  of  her  task:  she  never  can 
justly  say  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over,  for  when  she  appears  the  most 
at  leisure  she  is  frequently  the  most 
deeply  engaged:  her  heart  is  in  the 
work,  and  till  she  sees  her  labours 
crowned  with  success,  she  cannot  be 
content  to  slacken  her  exertions.  A 
thousand  little  things  occupy  her  seri- 
ous attention,  which  are  over-looked 
by  those  less  deeply  concerned.  But 
why  should  I  say  all  this  to  you,  who 
so  well  exemplify  in  your  own  conduct 
what  a  teacher  of  youth  ought  to  be  ? 
Last  Sabbath  morning  we  went  to 
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"  Argyle  Chapel"  where  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Jay.  After 
mentioning  his  name  as  the  preacher, 
I  need  not  say  we  had  in  the  fullest  and 
most  unlimited  sense  of  the  word  "  a 
good  sermon."  It  was  an  affectionate 
and  judicious  address  to  the  young, 
from  the  words  of  Obadiah,  "  I  fear 
the  Lord  from  my  youth,"  Kings  i.  11 
and  12.  Harriot  was  delighted  and 
very  justly  so,  with  the  discourse. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  useful  to  the 
rising  generation,  must  let  them  feel 
that  they  are  of  some  importance  in 
the  scale  of  human  beings  ;  this  will 
excite  a  desire  to  excel  in  praise- 
worthy and  truly  valuable  attainments. 
I  admired  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Jay  arrested  the  attention, 
and  secured  the  advantage  of  his  ju- 
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venile  hearers  by  impressing1  on  their 
minds  in  the  commencement  of  his 
address,  "  that  the  ministers  of  Christ 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  young ;  because  possessed  of  early 
piety  you  would  prove,"  said  he,  "  their 
best  helpers;  you  would  rouse  the  care- 
less ;  you  would  reproach  those  of  riper 
years;  you  would  decide  the  wavering 
young;  it  is  in  your  power  to  build  up 
our  churches,  and  to  change  the  moral 
face  of  our  neighbourhood."  What 
young  person  could  be  thus  affection- 
ately addressed  without  longing  to  pos- 
sess that  treasure  which  would  be  in- 
valuable to  themselves,  and  render 
them  so  eminently  useful  to  their 
friends  and  society  ?  It  will  do  your 
patience  credit,  if  it  is  not  wearied  by 
this  long  letter.  Harriot  joins  me  in 
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best  duty  and  kind  love,  which  you 
will  please  to  accept  and  appropriately 
to  present. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 
Your's  sincerely, 

KATHERIXE  DARTMOUTH. 

You  will  not  fail  to  remember  me 
with  the  sincerest  respect  and  affection 
to  Mr.  Herbert's  family,  and  my  best 
compliments  to  all  enquiring  friends. 
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CHAP,    XVIII. 


How  pleasant  'tis  to  see 
Kindred  and  friends  agree, 

Each  in  their  different  stations  move  ; 
And  each  fulfil  their  part, 
With  sympathising  heart, 

Jn  all  the  cares  of  life  and  love. 

WATTS. 

THE  return  of  spring  gladdens  every 
heart  when  creation  unfolds  her  blush- 
ing beauties,  who  can  behold  and 
not  admire  ?  who  can  feel  the  vivify- 
ing warmth  of  the  sun,  or  listen  to  the 
melting  notes  of  the  feathered  tribes 
assembling — 

"  In  the  fresh'ning  shade  of  new-  spring  leaves," 
and  not  feel  his  soul  expanding  with 
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gratitude,  his  bosom  thrilling  with  de- 
light, and  all  his  energies  aroused  to 
noble  and  benevolent  exertion.  Our 
young  friends  at  the  Parsonage  were 
joining  in  "  the  general  smile  of  na- 
ture," and  tripping  along  the  garden's 
de\ty  borders,  decorated  with  the 
snow-drop,  the  crocus,  and  the  violet, 
when  their  attention  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the  approach  of  the  postman  ; 
half  hoping  he  might  have  a  letter  for 
them,  they  ran  towards  the  house,  and 
were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  an 
ejjistle  directed  to  Cordelia,  written  in 
a  well  known  hand.  Seizing  their 
prize,  they  bounded  over  the  lawn,  and 
stopping  at  the  first  garden  seat,  eager- 
ly read  the  following  letter. 
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Bristol,  May  4,  1809. 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  this  is  a 
memorable  day  to  my  dear  Cordelia, 
and  I  hasten  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  arrival  of  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  her  birth.  It  seems  but  as  yester- 
day, my  dear  child,  that  I  watched 
over  you  in  your  cradle  and  you  smiled 
on  me,  unconscious  of  my  care  and 
anxiety  for  you.  How  imperceptibly 
time  steals  away;  infancy  soon  gives 
place  to  childhood ;  childhood  to  youth  ; 
youth  is  exchanged  for  maturity,  and 
maturity  for  old  age.  These  different 
periods  of  human  life,  my  beloved  girl, 
have  their  peculiar  duties  ;  nor  are  any 
one  of  them  exempt  from  pain  or  pre- 
cluded from  enjoyments.  I  am  not 
talking  to  you,  my  dear,  as  to  a  little 
girl  incapable  of  reflection.  You  are 
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now  old  enough  to  feel,  and  1  trust 
you  do  feel  the  force  and  propriety  of 
those  affectionate  instructions  and  ad- 
monitions which  you  have  received. 
I  should  weep  for  any  of  my  children 
whom  I  had  reason  to  think  did  not  ; 
but  I  hope  better  things  of  them ; 
surely  they  remember,  that  they  were 
not  born  to  waste  their  time  in  frivol- 
ous pursuits,  or  in  satisfying  their 
selfish  inclinations,  but  to  devote  it  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  those  powers 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  so  that 
they  may  be  really  useful  while  they 
live,  and  happy  when  they  die.  Should 
my  dear  Cordelia  say,  1  do  not  know 
how  I  can  be  useful,  I  will  tell  you 
how,  my  love :  watch  over  your  own 
temper  and  conduct ;  let  not  any  one 
who  knows  you  have  just  occasion  to 
o  2 
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say,  "  How  unkind  Cordelia  Dart- 
mouth is ! — How  soon  she  takes  offence, 
how  unwilling  she  is  to  oblige  her 
friend  if  it  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
conveniences herself.  Oh  !  how  grieved 
your  dear  father  and  I  should  be  if  we 
heard  this  with  truth  said  of  any  of 
our  children.  But  on  the  contrary  if 
your  own  conduct  is  uniformly  praise- 
worthy, what  influence  will  not  your 
example  have  on  those  around  you  ? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  mark 
your  obedience  and  seeing  it  so  pro- 
ductive of  happiness  will  strive  to  be- 
come obedient:  we  all  like  to  be 
thought  good  and  excellent,  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  be  thought  so,  surely  it 
is  much  more  desirable  to  be  so  in 
reality  "  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy, " 
rest  assured  my  love  that  half  the  trials 
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of  life  arise  from  our  leaving  that  un- 
done which  we  ought  to  do,  or  doing 
that  which  we  should  have  left  undone. 
My  kindest  love  awaits  your  dear 
papa,  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  Sophia,  and 
yourself,  and  with  the  best  wishes  af- 
fection can  offer, 

I  am,  my  dear  Cordelia, 
Most  truly  and  unchangeably  your's, 
KATHERIXE  DARTMOUTH. 

Harriot  desires  her  most  affectionate 
duty  to  your  dear  papa,  respectful  re- 
membrances to  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  ;  and 
kind  love  to  Sophia  and  yourself.  She 
begs  your  acceptance  of  the  following- 
lines  which  she  wrote  this  morning. 

I  leave  poets  to  talk  of  re-tuning  the  lyre, 
As  their  fingers   sweep   over  the  sweet  sounding 
wire, 
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Which  obedient  yields  to  their  touch, 
While  I  in  a  simple  affectionate  lay, 
Tell  dearest  Cordelia,  on  this  her  birth-day, 

I  love  her  sincerely,  she  knows  not  how  much. 
Could  I  borrow  but  wings  that  would  bear  me  away 
To  the  garden  or  grove  where  she  loves  to  stray, 

The  wreath  I  am  weaving  I'd  place  on  her  brow, 
The  violet  and  snow-drop  together  entwin'd, 
Are  emblems  'tis  said  of  a  virtuous  mind, 

And,  surely  her  virtues  are  blossoming  now. 
Yes,  the  season  of  youth  is  compar'd  to  the  Spring, 
But  should  no  blushing  blossoms  be  borne  on  its 
wing, 

No  fruit  will  the  Summer  produce, 
And  if  no  kindly  fruits  in  the  Summer  appear, 
Oh!  how  barren  will  be  the  decline  of  the  year; 

Now  let  us  from  hence  a  good  lesson  deduce. 

HARRIOT. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  came  into  the  gar- 
den just  as  they  had  finished  the  letter ; 
they  flew  to  meet  her,  for  they  well 
knew  she  would  be  a  lively  partici- 
pator in  the  joy  which  they  then  felt. 
After  she  had  read  the  letter  and  the 
lines,  and  given  the  sentiments  they 
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contained  additional  weight  by  her  ju- 
dicious observations,  she  proposed  their 
taking  a  walk  to  "  Vincent's  Vale/' 
All  life  and  spirits,  they  immediately 
prepared  to  accept  the  proposal :  but 
Cordelia  could  not  go  out  satisfied  till 
she  had  taken  her  mamma's  letter  and 
her  sister's  lines  to  her  dear  papa,  who 
read  them  with  all  a  father's  feelings, 
and  perhaps  if  we  might  judge  from 
the  smile  of  approbation,  which  played 
upon  his  countenance,  with  a  father's 
partiality  also.  Mr.  Dartmouth  re- 
turned the  letter  to  Cordelia  with 
some  remarks,  which  his  good  sense 
suggested,  and  having  received  the  kiss 
of  affection,  hastened  to  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  Parsonage,  where  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  Sophia  were  waiting  to 
set  out  on  their  intended  walk.  They 
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soon  reached  "  Vincent's  Vale."  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  (who  had  unexpected- 
ly come  from  Cambridge,)  met  them 
at  the  door,  and  introduced  them  into 
the  parlour  where  the  family  were  sit- 
ting, and  the  good  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
also  there. 

"  J  fear  we  are  intruding,"  (said 
Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  as  they  urged  her  to 
be  seated,)  "  but  we  are  come  to  say, 
that  we  expect  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  the  Parsonage  this  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Dartmouth's  absence  will 
not  alter  our  arrangements  respecting 
the  lecture  evening ;  for  we  do  not  see 
the  propriety  that  the  loss  of  one  friend 
should  be  a  reason  for  depriving  us  of 
the  society  of  others.  After  some  par- 
ticular enquiries  respecting  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Dartmouth  and  Harriot,  Mr. 
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Herbert  asked  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  what 
Mr.  Dartmouth  intended  to  discuss 
that  evening*. 

Miss  Fitz-Gerald  said,  that  she  be- 
lieved it  was  his  intention  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton. 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  Mr.  Dartmouth's  opinion  of 
Shakspeare's  writings  :  he  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  powers/' 

Mr.  Cleveland.  "  It  is  a  sad  thing 
that  they  were  not  devoted  to  nobler 
purposes." 

Mr.  H....  "  Every  lover  of  morality 
must  regret,  that  such  rare  talents 
should  have  been  in  too  many  instances 
misapplied  ;  but  I  think  also  every  in- 
telligent and  impartial  mind  may  de- 
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rive  much  instruction  from  his  just  de- 
scriptions of  human  nature/* 

Mr.  Cleveland.  "  But  do  not  you 
think,  my  dear  Sir,  that  we  may 
gain  every  necessary  information  on 
that  subject  without  studying  Shaks- 
peare  ?" 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  will  not  attempt 
to  say  we  may  not,  my  good  Sir,  but 
I  consider  that  whatever  tends  to  ex- 
pand the  mind,  to  shew  us  the  progress 
of  the  passions,  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  human  conduct,  will  lead  us 
to  watch  more  narrowly  the  secret 
workings  of  our  own  heart,  and  surely 
this  must  be  favourable  to  morality/* 

Mr.  Cleveland.  '•  Allow  me  to  ask 
you,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  seriously 
think  that  the  writings  of  Shakspeare 
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are  likely  to  produce  the  desirable 
effect  you  have  mentioned." 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  On  a  well  regula- 
ted mind,  I  think  they  might:  his 
characters  are  for  the  most  part  na- 
turally delineated ;  he  does  not  make  a 
king  a  pattern  of  excellence  merely 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
king :  or  a  beggar  a  depraved  character 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  be- 
ing a  beggar/' 

Mr.  Cleveland.  "  But  is  not  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  Shakspeare's  cha- 
racters likely  to  produce  pernicious 
effects  on  superficial  and  viciously  dis- 
posed minds  ?" 

Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  would  by  no  means 
put  the  works  of  Shakspeare  into  the 
hands  of  any  person  whose  judgment 
is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  examine, 
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analyze,  and  compare  one  character 
with  another." 

"  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,"  said  Mr. 

C "  You  appear  to  be  thinking 

deeply  on  the  subject,  may  we  be  fa- 
voured with  your  opinion  ?" 

Mr.  S.  Herbert.  "  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of  Shaks- 
peare's  writings,  for  I  have  as  yet 
read  only  those  of  his  plays,  to  which 
persons,  who  cannot  be  called  his  ad- 
mirers, allow  considerable  merit.  \\  ith 
a  few  exceptions  what  I  have  read  I 
admire ;  and  I  confess  I  should  feel 
sorry  that  the  works  of  so  great  a  man 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion." 

Just  at  this  instant  the  name  of  Mr. 
Stewart  was  announced  :  every  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  delight  as  he  en- 
tered the  room.  After  some  general 
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observations  the  conversation  was  re- 
newed, and  Mr.  Stewart  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Shakspeare  as  a 
writer. 

He  answered,  "  that  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  Shakspeare's  excellence 
consisted  in  his  accurate  representa- 
tions of  human  conduct ;  and  that 
while  the  generality  of  dramatic  writers 
excite  the  enthusiastic  admiration,  or 
rouse  the  temporary  indignation  of  the 
superficial,  by  the  unexampled  excel- 
lence or  depravity  of  their  hyperbo- 
lical and  fancy-formed  characters, 
Shakspeare  introduced  men  who  were 
influenced  by  circumstances,  biassed 
by  prejudices,  blinded  by  ignorance, 
and  enslaved  by  passion.  Such  men 
always  have  existed  and  to  the  end  of 
time  will  exist."  Mr.  Stewart  added, 
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"  He  is  a  writer,  however,  whose  works 
should  be  read  with  caution,  because 
there  will  be  found  in  them  gross  de- 
formities intermingied  with  exquisite 
beauties. " 

The  gentlemen  pursued  the  subject 
some  time,  and  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Stewart  seemed  disposed  to  give  more 
merit  to  Shakspeare,  than  did  their 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Cleveland.  When 
they  had  finished  the  conversation  on 
this  subject,  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  and  her 
young  charge  returned  to  the  Parson- 
age, accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  Herbert, 
who  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr. 
Dartmouth  staid  with  them  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Mr.  Herbert  and 
his  family,  with  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Cleveland,  came  to  the  Parsonage  in 
the  evening  as  proposed,  and  heard 
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The  Lecture  on  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
of  which  the  following  in  an  imperfect 
outline. 

u  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  observed 
that,  *  It  is  in  times  of  general  darkness  and 
barbarism,  that  what  is  called  <  originality  of 
genius/  most  frequently  appears.  There  are 
many  who  assume,  but  few  who  can  justly 
claim  the  appellation  of  c  a  great  genius.'  He 
cannot  be  called  a  genius,  however  excellent 
and  praise-worthy  his  performances,  who  has 
altogether  had  a  model  for  his  imitation  ;  but 
he  whose  conceptions  of  things  originated  in 
the  strength  and  brightness  of  his  own  natural 
parts,  unassisted  by  art,  may  be  justly  pro- 
nounced '  an  original  genius.'  Such  an  one  was 
Shakspeare.  With  great  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, soundness  of  understanding,  and  acute- 
ness  of  observation,  he  copied  not  from  books 
but  from  men.  In  delineating  character,  he 
suited  to  each  speaker  a  peculiarity  of  thought 
and  expression,  he  represented  the  different 
passions  as  one  who  felt  them.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  following 
expressive  lines,  finely  descriptive  of  an  agita- 
ted mind : — 
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No,  I  will  weep  no  more.     In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out !  Pour  on.     1  will  endure — 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !  Oh  Regan,  Gonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all. 
Oh!  that  way  madness  lies,  let  me  shun  that 
No  more  of  that. 

KING  LEAR. 

"  Shakspeare  excels  in  giving  his  readers  an 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  his  knowledge 
of  which,  it  has  been  beautifully  observed, 
€  was  various  and  extensive,  for  he  travelled 
over  the  whole  region  of  passions  ;  it  was  also 
minute,  he  saw  as  through  an  optic  glass,  its 
most  delicate  fibres  ;  he  penetrated  the  hidden 
springs  of  action,  and  unfolded  the  refined 
emotions  of  the  soul  ;J  his  language  is  natural. 
It  is  the  general  defect  of  inferior  writers, 
that  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  sentiment  by  the  pomposity  of  their  lan- 
guage; with  this  fault  Shakspeare  was  not 
chargeable.  His  descriptions  for  the  most 
part  are  so  accurately  drawn  from  nature,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  present  a  mirror  to  man- 
kind, in  which,  if  they  are  not  wilfully  blind, 
they  may  discover  a  likeness  of  themselves. 
But  notwithstanding  the  inimitable  beauties 
of  Shakspeare,  it  must  be  for  ever  lamented, 
that  they  should  be  interspersed  with  so  many 
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blemishes.     c  The  work  of  a  correct  and   re- 
gular writer,  is  a  garden  accurately  formed 
and  diligently  planted,    varied  with   shades 
and  scented  with  flowers;  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend 
their  branches,  and  pines  tower   in  the  air, 
interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and  bram- 
bles, and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles 
and  to  roses ;  filling  the 'eye  with  awful  pomp, 
and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endless  diversity. 
Other  poets  display  cabinets  of  precious  ra- 
rities minutely  finished ;  wrought  into  shape, 
and  polished  into   brightness.        Shakspeare 
opens  a  mine  which  contains   gold  and  dia- 
monds in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clouded, 
by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and. 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals.'  But 
it  is  time  that  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
writings  of  Milton,  who  claims  our  admira- 
tion for  the  justness  of  his  conceptions,  the 
purity  of  his  sentiments,  the  sublimity  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  fertility  of  bis  imagina- 
tion.    Is  not  the  aid   of  tlies»e  distinguished 
powers,  necessary  to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to 
the  great  subject  of  his  admirable  poem, '  Para- 
dise Lost  ?'  The  fall  of  man  ;  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  :  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world  ; 
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the  horrors  of  the  infernal  regions;  all  pass 
before  his  notice.  The  most  essential  and  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  part  of  a  writer's  task, 
is  to  make  the  characters  he  delineates  speak 
and  act  consistently  with  themselves,  and  in 
this  particular,  Milton  wonderfully  excels. 
Hear  the  words  of  Satan  when  he  had  entered 
the  place  of  torments  : — 

*  Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition  tho'  in  hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.' 

Who  can  read  the  several  speeches  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  the  description  of  hell,  and 
not  feel  a  certain  indescribable  awe  and  terror 
at  the  destructive  nature  of  sin  ? 

'  The  seat  of  desolation  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames, 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful.' 

"To  particularise  all  the  beauties  of  Milton, 
by  bringing  forward  examples,  would  be  I 
conceive  to  quote  nineteen  lines  out  of  twenty. 
Jt  should  seem  that  a  careful  perusal  of  this 
book,  will  inspire  exalted  views  of  the  Deity, 
from  which  must  proceed  sentiments  of  holy 
reverence  and  devotion,  humbling  views  of 


human  nature,  the  result  of  which,  will  bring 
down  high  notions  of  self-dependence,  and 
lastly  it  is  calculated  to  impress  our  minds 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sin,  the 
fatal  effects  of  which, 

'  Brought  death  into  the  world  with  all  our  woe." 


CHAP.  xix. 


Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own — 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere  ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt,  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner  ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

COWPER. 

THE  clay  appointed  for  Mrs.  Dart- 
mouth's return  home,  was  anticipated 
witli  much  pleasure  by  each  branch 
of  her  family :  and  when  it  arrived 
joy  took  possession  of  every  heart ;  for 
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both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dartmouth's  health 
had  been  re-established  by  their  ex- 
cursion ;  therefore  the  anxious  fears 
that  had  been  entertained  on  their  ac- 
count gave  place  to  joyful  congratula- 
tions. Among  many  things  which 
the  young  people  had  to  communicate, 
was  a  circumstance  which  exceedingly 
interested  them :  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
had  been  particularly  urged  by  Me. 
Dartmouth  to  preach  for  him  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  Sabbath.  After 
much  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest; and  our  young  friends  were 

anxious  that   Mrs.  D and  Harriot 

should  share  in  the  delight  which  this 
anticipated  pleasure  afforded  them. — 
As  we  are  desirous  that  our  readers 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  thecha- 
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racter  and  sentiments  of  this  excellent 
young  man,  we  presume  to  introduce 
here  a  part  of  his  Sermon  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

John  viii.  32. — "  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  His  exordium  was  an  il- 
lustration of  the  object  proposed  in  the 
text  '  Truth/—"  All  men  profess  to  be 
in  pursuit  of  truth.  The  institutors 
of  idolatrous  rites  would  tell  you,  that 
truth  lies  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
fables,  and  that  these  ceremonies  were 
performed  in  honour  of  her.  The  un- 
relenting persecutor  who  condemns  the 
poor  sufferer  to  the  flames,  and  sets 
fire  to  the  faggot,  pretends  that  he  is 
prompted  so  to  act  from  his  zeal  to 
support  the  truth.  Were  we  to  judge 
of  the  truth  by  the  contradictory  sen- 
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timents   entertained   by    its  professed 
votaries,  we   should  conclude    that  it 
was  complex  in  its  character,  and  dif- 
ficult in  its  attainments :  but  let  the 
sincere  enquirer  after  truth  gain  his  in- 
formation on    the    subject    from    the 
Scriptures  :    he    will    find    that   it   is 
simple  in  its  character,  and  easy  in  its 
attainments.      Human    researches   are 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion, that  it  should  seem  this  consi- 
deration alone  would   be   sufficient  to 
convince   every  thinking   mind  of  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  revelation.  Deism 
to  act  upon  its  own  principles,  must 
either  reduce  the  world  to  its  former 
state  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  or 
it  must  plunder  religion    of  its  grand 
principles,    and    affirm    that  it  is  its 
own. 


This   last,  is  the  easiest  thing  to    be 
done.     Deism  lights   its   torch  in   the 
broad  eye  of  day,  and  then  would  per- 
suade mankind,  that  from   it  proceeds 
the  lustre  which  illuminates  the  Chris- 
tian   world.      It    is   not   the  light    of 
deism,   it  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
that  scattered  the  shadows  of  death." 

Let  everlasting  thanks  be  thine, 

For  such  a  bright  display 
As  makes  a  world  of  darkness  shine 

\Vith  beams  of  heavenly  day. 

Cow  PER. 

"  Philosophers  have  undertaken  to 
instruct  men  in  this  truth,  but  deceived 
themselves,  they  could  not  fail  to 
deceive  others/*  There  is  a  Divine 
teacher  who  has  graciously  promised, 
i;  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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"  Pass  away  this  earth  and  heaven, 
Truth  can  never  be  o'erthrown, 

Stands  the  word,  by  Jesus  given, 
Firm  as  his  eternal  throne." 


This  then  is  an  outline  of  his  intro- 
dution.  His  discourse  was  divided  into 
two  general  heads:  "  I.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,"  and  II.  "  The  li- 
berty it  confers." 

"  1.  It  is  part  of  the  truth  that  man 
is  a  lost  creature  : — 2.  That  salvation 
is  of  grace  : — 3.  That  redemption  is 
effected  by  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ: — 4.  That  we  are  justified  by 
his  obedience." 

I.  "  The  knowledge  of  the  Truth." 
This  must  imply  the  clearness  with 
which  Christ  teaches :  "  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth."  It  implies  more  than  spe- 
culation, and  it  includes  more  than 
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conviction:  it  signifies  experience.  The 
Christian  can  only  be  said  to  "  Know 
the  truth/*  when  he  has  made,  a  personal 
application  to  the  Saviour,  and  felt  its 
efficacy.  II.  "  The  liberty  it  con- 
fers;" and  1.  "It  is  not  licentious- 
ness/' 2.  "  It  is  liberty."  The  pro- 
mise is  "  The  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Freedom  from  fear — freedom 
from  the  dominion  of  sin.  This  liberty 
includes  also  ability  and  obedience  ;  it 
not  merely  emancipates  from  evil,  but 
bestows  a  capacity  for  active  holiness, 
Christianity  is  an  influential  and 
quickening  spirit*  There  is  a  connec- 
tion between  the  knowledge  and  the 
liberty.  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
The  man  who  knows  this  truth  is  de- 
livered from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
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rendered  actively  holy.  Thus  Jesus 
prayed,  let  us  join  his  prayer — "  Sanc- 
tify them  by  thy  truth — thy  word  is 
truth." 

The  next  week  Mr.  Dartmouth  de- 
livered his  last  Lecture,  which  was — 
On  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
an  Abstract  of  which  is  given  here  : — 

"  Human  compositions  are  not  always  ap- 
preciated according  to  their  essential  excel- 
lence, but  after  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  perused.  Generally 
speaking,  the  deep  and  laboured  researches  of 
the  man  of  science  would  be  tedious  and  un- 
interesting to  the  lively  imagination  of  the 
Poet.  The  man  who  makes  the  character  of 
human  nature  his  study,  who  attentively 
watches  the  developement  of  the  faculties, 
who  accurately  observes  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances on  the  human  mind,  to  such  a  man 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  the  natural  phi- 
losopher would  (at  least),  be  unsatisfactory. 
Hence  ask  the  poet,  what  is  the  character  of 
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the  books  which  would  most  accord  with  the 
general  tone  of  his  mind?  And  he  would  tell 
you — Such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
of  their  imagery,  the  aptness  of  their  descrip- 
tions, such  as  are  capable  of  exciting  curiosi- 
ty, and  of  awakening  pleasurable  sensations, 
such  as  will  leave  the  reader  '  In  pleasing 
error  lost,  and  charmingly  deceived.'  Ask 
the  man  of  science,  which  are  the  books  which 
he  most  delights  to  study  ?  and  he  answers, 
such  as  are  the  best  calculated  to  assist  his  in- 
vestigations, and  to  promote  his  scientific 
knowledge.  Ask  the  man  who  makes  human 
nature  his  study,  what  are  the  books  with 
which  he  is  most  pleased  ?  And  he  replies, 
such  as  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  Enquire  of  the  natural  philosopher, 
what  works  are  most  valuable  to  him  ?  and  he 
will  say,  such  treatises  as  consist  of  ingenious 
theories,  valuable  discoveries,  and  such  as 
explain  the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws 
of  nature — Thus  : 

«  With  different  talents  forra'd, 
They  variously  excel.' 

€t  But  ask  the  Christian,  what  is  the  book  in 
which  he  takes  the  greatest  delight ;  and  he 


answers,  the  Bible  ;  because  that  contains  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  in  them  he  thinks  he  has 
eternal  life  ;  f  For  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  Jesus/     All  rational  and  intellectual  minds 
agree,  that  it  is  wise  to  adopt  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  understanding  what  they  read, 
that  they  may   profit  thereby  ;   so   does  the 
Christian,     and    he    remembers,    that     '  All 
scripture   is  given    by  inspiration  of   God;' 
therefore  he  prays,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may 
illuminate   his   understanding,  and   with  the 
Psalmist  he  exclaims,  '  Lord  open  thou  mine 
eyes,   that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  thy  law.'     It  has  been  observed  by  an  ex- 
cellent divine,  that  without  the  Holy  Spirit, 
'  The  very  gospel  of  Christ  will  be  no  more 
than  a  sublime  speculation,  as  ineffectual  to 
change  the  heart,  or  to  reform  the  world,  as 
was  the  pagan  philosophy." — VENN. 
•  u  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Christian  delights 
to  meditate  on  the  sacred  contents  of  the  Bible, ; 
we  reply,  because  it  his  duty  and  his  privilege. 
It  is  his  duty  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  command 
of  God  ;     *  These  words  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou 
shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  walkest  by 
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the  way,  and  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up,  and  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  front- 
lets between  thine  eyes.'  Deut.  vi.  6,  7,  8. 
It  is  -recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch. 
11  and  17,)  that  the  brethren  at  Berea  were 
c  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica  in 
that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind ;  and  searched  the  scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  thing's  were  so.'  This  then 
proves  that  a  careful  and  diligent  perusal  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  is  the  Christian's  duty  ; 
it  is  also  his  privilege,  because  through  their 
medium,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  God,  who 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  who  sustains  the 
endearing  title  of  friend  and  elder  brother. 
The  Bible  contains  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
and  points  out  the  way  of  salvation,  conse- 
quently it  must  be  both  the  duty  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Christian,  to  consult  its  sacred 
pages  for  direction ;  there  he  learns  his  own 
weakness,  and  his  need  of  a  Saviour  ;  there 
he  finds  promises  to  support  in  adversity,  for 
he  reads  that,  *  He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six 
troubles,  yea  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch 
tbee  ; '  these  are  his  securities  in  danger,  for 


in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  oppression,  he  can 
say,  '  Thou  Oh  Lord  art  a  shield  for  me,  my 
glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head.'  '  What 
time  1  am  afraid  J  will  trust  in  thee.'  When 
overwhelmed  with  perplexities, '  Why  art  thou 
cast  down  Oh  !  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me,  hope  thou  in  God,  for 
I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  coun- 
tenance;' yea  when  walking  through  the  valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  he  need  fear  no  evil 
for  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  him  even 
there,  and  the  weary  pilgrim  leaning  on  the 
friendly  crook  of  his  Saviour,  may  safely  pass 
the  gloomy  vale,  which  will  conduct  him  to 
the  Paradise  of  God.  These  are  the  great 
leading  advantages  of  a  saving  acquaintance 
with  the  holy  scriptures  ;  well  may  the  Chris- 
tian acknowledge,  that  '  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  more  precious  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver,'  and  happy  is  it  for  him  who  can  add, 
4  In  that  law  do  I  exercise  myself  day  and 
night.'  A  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever unacquainted  with  all  other  books,  can 
never  be  called  an  ignorant  person  ;  for  he 
will  learn  that  which  ought  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  all  our  attainments,  so  to  live  as  to 
be  prepared  to  die. 
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cc  It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  writer  that, 
*  From  the  patriarchs  we  may  take  a  perfect 
model  of  every  virtue ;  Abel  (he  observes) 
teaches  us  innocence  ;  Enoch  purity  of  heart ; 
Noah  perseverance  in  righteousness ;  Abra- 
ham the  perfection  of  obedience  ;  Isaac  chas- 
tity ;  Jacob  constancy  in  labour  ;  Joseph  for- 
giveness of  injuries  ;  Moses  meekness  towards 
the  obstinate  and  rebellious ;  and  lastly  Job 
an  example  of  patience  under  the  greatest 
sufferings  and  afflictions.'  Independently  of 
the  divine  import  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
surely  we  might  venture  to  recommend  them 
to  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  of  man- 
kind, both  on  account  of  the  perfection  of 
their  morality,  which  may  be  comprehended 
in  that  Golden  Rule,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them  ;'  and  also  for  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  imagery,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  lan- 
guage. How  excellent  are  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon;  can  any  human  composition  equal 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job, 
in  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  ? 
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A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page, 

Majestic  like  the  sun, 
It  gives  a  light  to  every  age, 

It  gives  but  borrows  none. 

Let  everlasting  praise  be  thine, 

For  such  a  bright  display ; 
As  makes  a  world  of  darkness  shine, 

"With  beams  of  heavenly  day. 

COWPER. 
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CHAP.    XX, 


Your  labour  of  love  to  them  shall  not  he  forgotten.  It  is 
all  recorded  in  the  book  of  everlasting  remembrance;  and 
joyful  will  the  remembrance  be  in  that  day  when  the  book 
is  opened. 

CHARTERS. 

WE  will  now  pass  over  the  period  of 
four  years,  because  though  during  that 
time  many  circumstances  took  place  in 
the  Herbert  and  Dartmouth  families, 
which  were  interesting  and  important  to 
themselves,  nothing  occurred,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  would  afford  our  readers 
particular  pleasure ;  they  passed  away 
like  a  dream.  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  consi- 
dered that  the  day  which  would  separate 
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her  from  her  dear  pupils,  was  not  far 
distant.  Ever  since  she  had  been  with 
them,  she  had  devoted  her  time  and 
talents  to  their  welfare,  and  now  that 
her  labours,  as  it  respected  them,  were 
nearly  terminated,  she  did  not  relax 
in  her  exertions.  May  we  hope  that 
the  following  proof  of  her  anxious  so- 
licitude will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers:  "  A  New  .Year's  Gift" 
presented  by  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  to  her 
dear  pupils,  Harriot,  Cordelia,  and 
Sophia  Dartmouth  : — 

MY  DEAR  GIRLS, 

AT  the  return  of  that  period  of  time 
which  is  usually  called  "  New  Year's 
Day,"  it  is  customary  for  persons  to 
present  to  their  friends,  some  memento 
of  affection  aud  respect.  Generous 
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and  feeling  minds  estimate  the  dona- 
tion, not  according  to  its  real  worth  or 
beauty,  but  according  to  the  affection- 
ate spirit  of  the  donor.  Now  I  feel 
fully  persuaded  (and  rejoice  in  such  a 
persuasion)  that  on  this  principle,  the 
enclosed  will  be  more  valuable  to  you, 
than  the  tender  of  any  ornament,  how- 
ever inestimable  in  quality,  or  delicate 
in  formation.  I  love  you,  and  as  a 
proof  of  my  affection  I  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  a  few  reflections,  which 
were  written  in  some  of  my  leisure 
hours,  with  a  view  to  your  instruction. 
In  these  pages  any  eye  less  partial 
than  your  own,  would  discover  in- 
numerable imperfections ;  but  I  trust 
they  contain  no  sentiments  that  will 
prove  injurious  to  you,  or  disgraceful 
to  me  ;  therefore  encouraging  the  pleas- 
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ing  hope,  that  you  may  gather  a  few 
useful  hints  or  directions,  to  aid  you 
in  the  pursuance  of  your  different 
studies,  I  venture  to  put  them  into 
your  hands  as  my  "  New  Year's  Gift," 
and  should  they  at  any  time  be  the 
means  of  awakening  one  generous  im- 
pulse, or  confirming  one  noble  senti- 
ment, this  will  amply  repay  the  anxi- 
ous solicitude  of  my  dear  girls, 
Your  sincerely  affectionate  friend, 

ROLAND  FITZ-GERALD. 

3IY  DEAR  GIRLS, 

It  is  an  excellent  remark,  and  it  was 
made  by  an  excellent  man  (Cowper), 
''"  That  the  materials  upon  which  age 
can  alone  build  its  comforts,  should  be 
brought  together  at  an  earlier  period." 
Youth  then  is  the  time  to  treasure  up 
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a  large  store  of  useful  knowledge  and 
true  wisdom  :  and  what  is  wisdom  ? — 
k<  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  under- 
standing." You,  my  dear  girls,  have 
been  taught,  that  religion  should  be 
the  all-important  and  great  concern  of 
our  lives  ;  and  as  this  has  such  a  decid- 
ed superiority  over  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  we  will  make  it  the 
first  subject  of  our  meditations.  If 
you  were  to  ask  me,  whom  I  should 
call  a  religious  man — a  religious  wo- 
man —  a  religious  child  ?  I  would 
reply,  that  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  know,  and  practise  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  the  duties  they  owe  to 
God,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  world. 
"  The  beginning  of  wisdom,"  which  is 
only  another  name  for  religion,  is — 
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"  The  fear  of  the  Lord."  Fear  is  either 
a  painful,  or  a  pleasing  sensation,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  which  excites  it. 
The  trembling  slave  fears  the  threaten- 
ings  and  vengeance  of  his  tyrant ;  he 
is  terrified  at  the  sound  of  his  master's 
footsteps,  and  would  fain  shun  his 
presence  ;  the  lightning  of  his  eyes 
fills  him  with  terror;  and  his  voice  is 
like  the  rolling  thunder  which  foretels 
a  storm.  The  dutiful  child  fears  his 
parent ;  but  it  is  the  fear  of  love,  and 
it  arises  from  the  desire  of  avoiding 
every  thing  that  may  displease  or 
grieve  him.  The  former  is  a  servile, 
the  latter  a  filial  fear.  The  Christian's 
fear  is  of  the  last  description,  and  it 
terminates  in  a  promptitude  to  obey  all 
his  commandments ;  hence  those  ami- 
able dispositions  which  are  charac- 
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teristic  of    the  Christians'  principles, 
proceed  from  this  filial  fear.     His  soul 
glows  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Crea- 
tor for   the  temporal  blessings   he    en- 
joys ;  he  is  thankful  for  food  and  rai- 
ment, and  what  are  called  the  common 
favours   of  life  ;  but  above    all  he    is 
grateful  for  those   rich   mercies  which 
particularly  relate   to   his   eternal   in- 
terests.    The  Christians'  warmest  gra- 
titude is  excited  when  reflecting  on  the 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  because,   he    not 
only  professes  with  his  lips,   but  has 
an  experimental  conviction  that  Jesus 
is  his  Saviour  ;  and  that  he  has  not  only 
rescued  him  from  an  abyss  of  incon- 
ceivable  woe,  but  that  he  is  likewise 
gone  to  heaven  to  prepare  for  him  there 
a  mansion  of  eternal  glory.     Such    a 
conviction  must  excite  faith    in   God. 
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love  to  holiness,  a  spirit  of  earnest  sup- 
plication, unfeigned  humility,  and  sin- 
cere devotion  :  thus  is  he  encreasingly 
enabled  to  love  the  Lord  with  his 
whole  heart ! ! — The  duties  which  we 
owe  to  God,  seem  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  we  owe  to  our  neigh- 
bours and  ourselves,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible rightly  to  perform  the  one  with- 
out a  due  regard  to  the  other,  because 
self-examination  and  self-denial,  which 

are  the  leading;    duties    we  owe    our- 

o 

selves,  and  the  patient  and  persever- 
ing exercise  of  justice,  sincerity,  be- 
nevolence, forbearance,  and  forgive- 
ness, which  are  the  grand  duties  we 
owe  to  our  neighbours,  are  all  of  them 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  real 
Christian. 

Thus  have  I  imperfectly  sketched  an 
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outline  of  the  truly  religious  charac- 
ter.    I  would  now  pause,  and  seriously 
ask  myself  and  you,  my  dear  girls,  (for 
whose  attentive  perusal  these  lines  are 
written,)    whether   we   really  are  the 
children  of  God  ?  It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
live  a  watchful   and  holy  life.     "  Our 
hearts  are  deceitful  above  all   things, 
and  desperately  wicked ;"    and    they 
must  undergo  a  divine  change,  or  end- 
less   misery  will    ensue :  and  till   this 
change  be  effected,  however  our  decent 
propriety  of  conduct  may  recommend 
us  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, it  is  but  a  counterfeit 
of  that   purity  of  heart,  which  is  the 
leading  characteristic   of  a  new  born 
soul.     In  the  preceding  pages,  my  dear 
girls,  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  "  One  thing  needful," 
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and  compared  with  this  all  human  ac- 
quirements sink  into  insignificancy  ; 
but  when  the  various  pursuits  of  life, 
and  the  different  attainments  in  lite- 
rature and  science,  are  consecrated  to 
its  service,  and  employed  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interets,  they  become 
truly  dignified  and  valuable.  I  have 
been  considering  this  evening,  what 
subject  I  could  present  to  you,  that 
would  be  most  likely  to  afford  you  the 
greatest  profit,  and  at  the  same  time 
interest  your  feelings.  As  it  is  probable, 
that  at  some  future  period  one,  and  per- 
haps all  of  you,  may  be  called  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  your  younger  sister, 
it  has  struck  me,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  Education;  from 
which,  I  trust,  you  may  gain  present 
gratification,  and  future  advantage. 
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Mao  is  an  intellectual  being ;  but 
his  fallen  nature  is  prone  to  that 
which  is  evil,  and  averse  to  that 'which 
is  good.  The  grand  secret  of  edu- 
cation is  to  find  out  the  best  means 
of  cultivating,  and  improving  the 
various  faculties,  which  Providence 
has  bestowed  on  his  rational  crea- 
tures ;  and  also  to  adopt  the  most 
effectual  methods  of  suppressing  every 
evil  inclination,  and  encouraging  every 
amiable  disposition.  The  importance 
of  this  undertaking  demands  the  most 
active  exertion  and  unremitted  vigi- 
lance. What  a  consideration  is  this 
for  a  reflecting  mother  or  instructress  ! — 
The  child  intrusted  to  my  care  is  an 
heir  of  immortality  !  !  It  must  either 
be  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
and  endless  felicity,  or  for  ever  endure 
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the  unutterable  anguish  of  inconceiv- 
able woe!  !  Oh  !  if  this  reflection  could 
make  Its  due  impression  on  the  mater- 
nal mind,  how  narrowly  would  she 
watch  the  first  appearance  of  evil,  and 
endeavour  to  crush  it  while  yet  in  the 
bud  ;  how  anxiously  would  she  nurture 
even  in  the  infant  mind  the  germ  of 
every  benevolent  affection,  and  cherish 
the  opening  blossoms  of  promising 
goodness.  Such  was  the  solicitude  with 
which  your  dear  mother  watched  vour 
expanding  faculties ;  with  what  dili- 
gence did  she  sow  the  seeds  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  in  your  infant  minds ! 
I  rejoice  that  she  already  sees  her  la- 
bour was  not  in  vain.  Oh  !  may  she 
one  day  reap  a  full  and  luxuriant  har- 
vest. To  this  end  let  me  entreat  you, 
my  dear  girls,  to  act  uniformly  on 
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solid  and  honourable  principles.  Let 
not  your  principles  vary  with  a  change 
of  situation  and  circumstances.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  will  prove  a  safer  guard 
to  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions, than  the  constant  remembrance 
of  Hagar's  pious  ejaculation  as  appli- 
cable to  yourselves — -"  Thou  God  seest 
me  ! !"  The  subjects,  my  dear  girls, 
which  I  have  in  these  pages  been  pre- 
senting to  your  notice,  are  of  th€  first 
importance,  and  deserve  your  most 
serious  and  diligent  attention.  I  am 
aware  I  have  been  telling  you  nothing 
that  you  have  not  heard  before ;  but 
sometimes  the  same  truths  differently 
told,  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  mind  ;  and  there  is  this  advantage 
in  their  being  committed  to  paper  : 
if  you  favour  me  by  preserving  the 
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manuscript,  you  will  be  able  at  all 
times  to  refer  to  them  as  occasion  may 
require. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations,  on  the  principal  studies 
that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
sue. Those  who  really  learn  to  pur- 
pose, not  only  understand  what  they 
learn,  but  make  a  practical  use  of 
what  they  understand.  It  seems  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  any  thing  on 
the  utility  of  history,  geography,  &c. 
because  I  flatter  myself  your  know- 
ledge of  these  studies  is  not  superficial, 
and  consequently  you  must  -be  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance 
with  them ;  but  as  I  wish  this  address 
to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  testimonial 
of  my  sentiments,  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  on  <each  of  yotur  separate  stu- 
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dies.  I  shall  pass  over  grammar,  and 
the  art  of  composition,  by  merely  re- 
commending to  your  particular  atten- 
tion, the  judicious  remarks  of  Lindley 
Murray,  on  the  utility  and  importance 
of  an  accurate  grammatical  know- 
ledge, and  of  an  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition. 

"  As  words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas? 
and  the  medium  by  which  wre  perceive 
the  sentiments  of  others,  and  commu- 
nicate our  own ;  and  as  signs  exhibit 
the  things  which  they  are  intended  to 
represent  more  or  less  accurately,  ac- 
cording as  their  real  or  established 
conformity  to  those  things  is  more  or 
less  exact  ;  it  is  evident  that  in  pro- 
portion to  our  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  property  of  words,  of  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  of  their 
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established  connection  with  the  ideas 
to  which  they  are  applied,  will  be  the 
certainty  and  ease  with  which  we  trans- 
fuse our  sentiments  into  the  minds  of 
one  another."  He  continues  by  say- 
ing, that  "  One  of  the  be^t  supports, 
which  the  recommendation  of  this 
study  can  receive,  in  a  small  compass, 
may  be  derived  from  the  following 
sentiments  of  an  eminent  and  candid 
writer  (alluding  to  Blair,)  on  language 
and  composition." 

"  All  that  regards  the  study  of  com- 
position, merits  the  higher  attention 
upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  improvement  of 
our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are 
employed  after  a  proper  manner  in  the 
study  of  composition,  we  are  cultiva- 
R 
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ting  the  understanding  itself.  The 
study  of  arranging  and  expressing  our 
thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  us  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately." 
We  will  now  direct  our  attention 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  history.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  a  proper  application  of  a 
correct  historical  knowledge  is  more 
calculated  to  benefit  mankind,  than 
the  acquisition  of  any  other  science; 
because  general  history  is  useful  in 
a  religious  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.  By  history  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  divine  and  unerring 
plans  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
great  Governor  of  the  world.  In  con- 
templating these  plans,  we  must  be 
compelled  to  venerate  his  wisdom, 
admire  his  justice/  and  adore  his 
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mercy.  The  superficial  reader  of  his- 
tory must  have  observed,  that  some- 
times the  greatest  and  most  important 
events  have  been  the  result  of  appa- 
rently trivial  and  unimportant  circum- 
stances ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  due 
attention  to  what  are  generally  termed 
little  things;  because  though  little  in 
themselves,  they  are  frequently  great 
in  their  connection.  History  properly 
studied  may  certainly  be  beneficial  to 
every  class  of  society.  The  historical 
page  contains  many  useful  hints  for 
the  monarch  ;  from  the  weakness  or 
vice  of  his  predecessors  he  may  learn, 
that  ruinous  consequences  are  always 
the  result  of  disgraceful  conduct. — 
The  wise  regulations  and  magnanimous 
efforts  of  the  virtuous  prince  may  sug- 
gest to  him,  the  most  effectual  means 
R  2 
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of  securing  his  individual  happiness, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  statesman  consults  the  re- 
cords of  history,  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  the  experience  of  those  who 
lived  before  him  ;  he  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they 
split,  and  is  consequently  better  able 
to  guide  the  helm  of  public  affairs. 
\\  e  might  mention  the  benefits  which 
result  to  the  warrior,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  philosopher,  from  the  study  of 
history ;  but  these  are  not  the  only 
characters,  that  may  gain  advantage 
from  this  extensive  and  interesting  re- 
cord of  past  events.  It  contains  many 
important  lessons  also  to  the  private 
individual,  in  as  much,  as  it  introduces 
him  to  a  variety  of  characters.  Our 
own  experience  and  observation  are 
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limited,  our  personal  interests,  passions, 
and  prejudices  prevent  us  from  impar- 
tially judging  of  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, or  the  consequences  of  things  as 
they  now  exist ;  but  we  can  calmly 
review  past  events  ;  we  not  only  see 
what  they  were  in  their  commence- 
ment, but  also  what  they  were  in  their 
termination.  Thus  we  gain  an  early 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 
profit  by  the  painful  experience  of 
others.  A\  e  become  acquainted  with 
the  motives,  sentiments,  and  opinions 
of  others.  From  the  awful  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood,  that  you  find  re- 
corded on  the  pages  of  history,  learn 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  diligent 
watch  over  every  malevolent  passion. 
Endeavour  to  banish  from  your  minds 
every  proud,  revengeful,  and  envious 
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thought  ;  be  assured  these  are  the  be- 
ginning of  those  evils  that  have  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  the  human  race.  Oh !  my  dear 
girls,  let  not  the  difficulties  of  self-dis- 
cipline intimidate  you  from  setting  a 
regular  guard  upon  all  your  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  and  remember 
what  the  wise  man  said,  "  He  that  is 
slow  to  angeris  better  than  the  mighty, 
and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city/' 

You  are  well  aware  that  geography 
and  chronology,  are  very  important  to 
those  who  would  study  history  with 
benefit  and  pleasure.  Mrs.  Chapone 
(whose  excellent  letters  to  a  young 
lady,  I  would  particularly  recommend 
to  your  attentive  perusal),  observes* 
that  "  It  may  be  a  useful  and  an  agree- 
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able  method,  when  learning  the  situa- 
tion of  any  important  country,  to  join 
with  that  knowledge  some  one  or  tvro 
leading  facts,  or  circumstances  con- 
cerning it,  so  that  its  particular  pro- 
perty may  always  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  situation,  and  the  situation,  in  like 
manner,  recal  the  particular  property. 
Thus  to  join  with  Egypt:  the  nurse 
and  parent  of  arts  and  superstition  ; 
with  antient  Greece :  freedom  and 
genius." 

It  strikes  me  you  will  find  great  ad- 
vantage from  a  proper  application  of 
these  hints,  and  their  authority  should 
give  them  importance.  Your  atten- 
tion to  geography  has  convinced  me 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  argu- 
ments of  mine  to  persuade  you  of  its 
utility.  I  would  however  just  observe, 
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for  your  future  remembrance,  that  geo- 
graphy may  be  made  even  to  children 
a  very  pleasant  and  useful  study,  it 
gives  so  much  opportunity  of  awaken- 
ing, and  also  satisfying  their  curiosity. 
Much  instruction  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  children,  who  are  at  all 
quick  at  observation,  by  explaining  to 
them  the  nature  and  property  of  the 
different  things  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
how  such  a  thing  is  made,  and  will  na- 
turally enquire  w  hence  it  comes  ? — 
then  it  is,  that  they  may  be  referred 
to  their  maps,  and  they  will  be  de- 
lighted to  find  the  place  that  is  famous 
for  the  production  of  the  certain  thing 
which  was  the  object  of  their  enquiry. 
This  method  of  communicating  know-. 

o 

ledge  is  useful  on  two  accounts.     It  is 
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interesting  both  to  the  instructor  and 
the  instructed,  and  it  makes  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
the  common  lessons  which  children 
learn,  without  attending  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  use.  I  should 
think,  my  dear  Sophia  seldom  puts  on 
a  new  sash,  or  sees  a  piece  of  silk  which 
she  particularly  admires,  but  she  re- 
collects a  conversation  we  had  one 
summer's  evening  respecting  the  silk 
worm.  Before  I  close  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  I  will  just  hint,  that  no 
human  authors  are  infallible ;  nor  is  it 
possible  that  they  can  entirely  divest 
themselves  of  their  prejudices,  either 
against  or  in  favour  of  those  persons 
whose  characters  they  attempt  to  de- 
lineate, or  the  actions  they  undertake 
to  record  ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  you  should  exercise  your 
powers  of  thinking,  judging,  and  com- 
paring for  yourselves.  You  perceive, 
my  dear  girls,  that  I  am  multiplying 
my  pages;  but  I  feel  assured  you  will 
receive  the  observations  they  contain 
in  the  spirit  of  affection.  I  regret  they 
are  not  more  worthy  your  acceptance, 
but  at  some  future  day  should  you 
prove  to  me,  that  they  have  not  been 
altogether  useless  to  you  1  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied. I  would  now  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  studying  the  works  of  nature. — 

"  Read  nature— nature  is  a  friend  to  truth  ; 
Nature  is  Christian — preaches  to  mankind, 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed.*7 

A  comprehensive  study  of  nature  is> 
very  favourable  to  religious  contempla- 
tion. Look  around  on  the  globe  which 
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you  inhabit ;  survey  its  extent,  consi- 
der its  diversity  of  surface.  Yonder  is 
a  mountain,  whose  summit  seems  to 
pierce  the  skies — here  is  a  valley  that 
is  hidden  by  surrounding  hills;  im- 
mense plains  and  deserts  lie  within  its 
boundary,  and  vast  collections  of  wa- 
ters spread  themselves  over  its  face* 
Consider  the  productions  of  the  earth  ; 
how  numerous,  and  how  pleasing  do 
they  appear,  how  admirably  calculated 
to  the  purposes  of  life.  What  an  end- 
less tribe  of  animals  range  its  territo- 
ries, and  harmony  arid  perfection  reign 
throughout  the  whole  system.  The 
works  of  God,  unlike  those  of  men, 
will  always  appear  more  to  advantage 
when  the  most  minutely  inspected. 
The  little  insect  of  a  day  is  as  perfect 
and  curious  in  its  formation,  as  is  the 
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elephant,  whose  period  of  existence, 
frequently  stretches  beyond  the  circle 
of  threescore  years  and  ten.  But  turn 
jour  attention  to  the  starry  heavens, 
and  remember  this  globe  is  an  incon- 
siderable speck  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  and  your  minds  must  be  lost  in 
wonder  and  astonishment  ! ! — "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy 
work.'*  Surely  such  reflections  as 
these  must  tend  to  expand  our  minds, 
to  free  us  from  the  shackles  of  preju- 
dice, and  above  all  to  elevate  our  ideas 
to  the  great  supreme  Governor  of  the 
universe.  Oh !  what  humility  would 
the  proper  contemplation  of  these  sub- 
lime subjects  cultivate.  Here  we  shall 
find  enough  to  check  our  presumption, 
to  repress  our  ambition  for  the  paltry 
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distinctions  which  this  world  confers, 
and  to  stimulate  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  true  honour,  which  is  reserved 
for  those,  who  are  humbly  expecting 
to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Him,  whose  works  demonstrate  that  he 
is  a  Being  whose  glory  infinitely  sur- 
passes the  utmost  stretch  of  human 
thought. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good 

Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 

How  wondrous  fair — thyself  how  wondrous  then, 

Unspeakable,  who  dwell'st  above  the  heavens  ; 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowliest  works,  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

MILTON. 

I  fear,  my  dear  girls,  I  have  already 
wearied  your  patience,  I  will  therefore 
close  these  imperfect  hints,  by  a  few  re- 
marks on  what  are  generally  termed 
u  Accomplishments,"  and  these  will.be 
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merely  reminding  you  of  our  past  con- 
versations on  that  subject,  when  we 
agreed  that  an  attention  to  accomplish- 
ments is  praise-worthy,  when  they  are 
not  made  the  grand  and  universal  ob- 
ject ;  when  they  do  not  superinduce  a 
distaste  for  serious  reflection,  and  ren- 
der useful  employments  irksome ;  but 
believe  me,  they  will  never  do  as  the 
substitutes  of  steady  principles.  They 
cannot  direct  in  difficulty  ;  they  can- 
not support  in  adversity  ;  they  cannot 
succour  in  temptation : 

"  I  grant  if  life's  great  business  were  to  play, 
To  sing — to  dance — one  festive  holiday, 
Then  happiest  she,  most  courted  and  caress'd, 
Who  plays,  \vho  dances,  and  who  sings  the  best. 

"  But  since  some  serious  duties  all  confess, 
Cares  that  disturb,  and  sorrow  that  depress, 
Have  all  in  life  some  other  work  to  do, 
Tempers  to  guard  and  passions  to  subdue. 
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"  Then  for  its  joys,  its  trials,  and  its  cares, 
She  comes  best  titted'to  the  task  wlio  bears 
With  cheerful  patience  to  the  part  assign'd 
A  furnish'd  head,  and  regulated  mind." 

I  consider  the  following  observations 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  an  Epitome  of 
Education. — "  I  call  that  Education, 
which  tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and 
regular  system  of  character;  that  which 
tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  wife.  I  call  education,  not  that 
which  is  made  up  of  the  shreds  and 
patches  of  useless  arts;  but  that  which 
inculcates  principles,  polishes  taste, 
regulates  tempers,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feel- 
ings, habituates  to  reflection,  trains  to 
self-denial,  and  more  especially  that 
which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  senti- 
ments, tastes,  and  passions  to  the  love 
and  fear  of  God." 
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That  these  may  be  the  desirable  and 
happy  effects  of  the  education  which 
you  have  received,  is  the  heartfelt  de- 
sire of,  my  dear  girls,  your  anxious 
and  affectionate  friend, 

ROLAND  FITZ-GFJIALD. 
Dartmouth  Parsonage, 
Jan.  1,  1813. 

With  the  partiality  of  affection  these 
papers  were  studied  and  re-studied  by 
the  young  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Harriot,  on  account  of  her 
age,  considered  she  had  a  claim  to  keep 
Miss  Fitz-Gerald's  gift  in  her  posses- 
sion, though  not  her  exclusive  pro- 
perty. Cordelia  and  Sophia  however 
immediately  copied  it  for  themselves. 
The  last  admonitions  that  we  receive 
from  those  whom  we  love  general! j 
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make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  the  above  instructions  to  the  Miss 
Dartmouths'  gained  weight,  by  the  re- 
membrance that  they  were  among  the 
last  that  they  should  probably  receive 
from  their  beloved  Instructress. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


We  through  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obey, 
Whose  light  and  grace  unerring  lead  the  vr ay. 

LEWIS. 

ABOUT    this  time    Mr.    Dartmouth 
received  intelligence  of  the    death   of 

Mr. ,   his   uncle,  who  had  left 

him  a  living  at  the  village  of  Merton, 
of  which  he  was  the  late  incumbent. 
His  will  expressed  his  desire  that  his 
nephew  should  succeed  him  ;  but  in 
case  of  his  declining  personally  to  fill 
his  office,  the  living  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  a  relation  to  whom  he  had 
left  a  large  part  of  his  property.  Mr. 
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Dartmouth  had  learned  by  experience 
and  observation,  that  it  is  always  wise 
to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  previ- 
ous to  engaging  in  a:iy  important  un- 
dertaking :  this  was  his  uniform  prac- 
tise, and  he  did  not  determine  to  re- 
move with  his  family  to  Merton  Vil- 
lage without  due  deliberation.  lie  had 
consulted  Mr.  Herbert  and  other  of  his 
judicious  friends  on  the  subject,  and 
though  they  most  deeply  regretted  that 
they  must  lose  his  valuable  society,  and 
be  deprived  of  his  ministerial  labours, 
there  was  one  circumstance  which  in- 
duced them  unanimously  to  advise  his 
accepting  the  offered  living.  It  was 
this,  had  he  refused  it,  it  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whom 
they  had  every  reason  to  suppose  would 
have  been  quite  regardless  of  the  cha- 
s  2 
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racter  and  sentiments  of  Mr. *s 

successor.     Mr.  Dartmouth's  pious,  af- 
fectionate, and  respectable  church  and 
congregation  were    committed    to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Cambridge,    every 
way    qualified   to    hold  so  important 
and  honourable  an  office.     Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald   had   long  been   the    object  of 
young  Mr.  Herbert's  admiration  and 
esteem ;  he  had  embraced    many    op- 
portunities of   marking  her    intrinsic 
worth  in  his  occasional  visits  at  Stanley 
Village,    and   by  frequent   intercourse 
had  found   that  her  disposition,  taste, 
and  sentiments  were  congenial  with  his 
own.     In  a  word  to  make  her  his  com- 
panion for  life  was  his  anxious  desire  : 
he  communicated  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject  to  his  excellent  father  and  mo- 
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ther,  who  most  cheerfully  gave  their 
consent  to  his  union  with  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald.  They  considered  that  her  de- 
ficiency in  fortune  was  well  supplied 
by  the  estimable  qualities  of  her  mind, 
for  in  their  opinion  the  value  of  the 
one  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
excellence  of  the  other:  especially  in 
this  case,  as  there  was  an  ample  siilh*- 
ciency  on  the  side  of  their  son.  On 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Dartmouth  it  was 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  intention  to  take 
possession  of  the  Parsonage,  and  thus 
to  make  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  of  which  she  had  been 
six  years  so  valuable  a  member.  Every 
suitable  arrangement  was  made,  and 
the  rite  was  performed  by  Mr.  Dart- 
mouth, on  the  day  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
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Thus  he  entered  into  that  connection 
which  it  is  said — 

•  "  Rightly  understood 
Proves  to  the  virtuous  and  the  good 
A  Paradise  below." 

Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth  had 
finally  decided  to  leave  Stanley  Village, 
the  Parsonage  was  continually  filled 
with  visitors:  many  of  their  friends 
were  anxious  to  enjoy  their  society 
and  conversation,  from  which  they 
had  always  derived  satisfaction  and 
advantage  ;  but  they  felt  their  value  in- 
creased when  about  to  be  deprived  of 
them ;  others  came  to  recei  ve  thei  r  advice 
and  direction  under  similar  feelings. 
The  rich  knew  that  in  losing  the  Dart- 
mouth family,  they  should  themselves 
lose  pious  and  confidential  friends,  and 
their  children  amiable  and  enlightened 
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companions.  The  poor  and  the  aged 
also  thought  that  a  firm  support  would 
be  taken  from  them.  These  are  the 
natural  feelings  excited  in  the  prospect 
of  separation  from  those  whom  we 
sincerely  love,  and  to  whom  we  have 
been  long  attached,  although  we  are 
convinced,  that  those  by  whom  their 
place  will  be  tilled,  will  likewise  faith- 
fully discharge  their  duties. 

The  Dartmouth  family  were  assem- 
bling together,  as  the  day  was  closing 
in  upon  them,  which  had-  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  some  of  their  friends, 
to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  when 
they  heard  the  postman's  well-known 
rap,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  follow- 
ing letter,  from  their  honoured  and 
beloved  friend  Dr.  Holland  :~r 
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MY  DEAR  FRIENDS, 

We  are  separated  by  many  thousands 
of  miles,  but  methinks  "  In  my  mind's 
eye,"  I  can  behold  you  and  your  dear 
family,  cheerfully  engaged  in  the  re- 
tired apartment  of  the  Parsonage, 
where  you  were  accustomed  to  sit,  and 
where  I  have  passed  some  of  my  hap- 
piest hours.  What  a  comfort,  yea  how 
great  a  blessing,  that  though  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  your  voice,  1  can 
converse  with  you  who  reside  at  Stan- 
ley Village,  while  I  am  sitting  under 
the  roof  of  an  humble  cottage  in 
Africa. 

True  happiness  is  not  dependent  on 
outward  circumstances,  this  demands 
our  thankfulness.  What  are  all  the 
costly  splendours  of  a  palace,  to  a 
mind  not  at  ease  with  itself?  Of  what 


avail  is  applause  to  the  man,  who  has 
not  this  testimony,  "  That  he  pleases 
God  r"  No  my  friends,  experience  tells 
me,  (and  our  own  tried  experience  is 
almost  the  only  voice  to.  which  we  will 
condescend  to  listen)  experience  has 
told  me  that  true  happiness  is  not  to 
be  found,  in  the  possession  of  honour^ 
wealth,  or  fame ;  and  ah  !  have  not  I 
been  taught,  that  a]l  felicity  which  is 
not  derived  from  God  himself,  is  short- 
lived and  fluctuating  ?  Yes  I  have ! 
my  dear,  my  lovely  girl  was  the  centre 
of  my  happiness ;  but  she  is  taken 
away,  and  Oh !  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  it  is  that  I  can  now  say  even 
respecting  her  dissolution,  "  It  is  all 
well !"  for  1  shall  go  to  her,  though 
she  will  not  return  to  me.  But  whither 
are  my  feelings  carrying  me  ?  I  began 
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by  saying  that  true  happiness  is  not 
dependent  on  outward  circumstances. 
No !  ardent,  warm,  overpowering  love 
to  an  object  decidedly  worthy  of  our 
best  services,  and  of  our  highest  vene- 
ration, astonishment,  gratitude*  ad- 
miration, and  adoration,  love  to  such 
an  object,  and  such  an  object  is  my 
Saviour,  who  has  done  great  and  mar- 
vellous things  for  me,  love  so  refined 
and  so  excited  renders  the  desert  a 
paradise,  and  the  dungeon  a  mansion 
of  peace !  Yes  this  it  is  that  makes 
me  happy  in  a  foreign  land,  this  it  is 
that  reconciles  me  to  the  absence  of 
my  friends. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  my 
labours  among  my  fellow-sinners  here, 
have  in  more  than  one  instance  been 
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acknowledged  and  blessed.  Last  Sab- 
bath-day, 1  addressed  a  number  of  poor 
slaves,  one  of  whom  appeared  parti- 
cularly affected.  National  liberty  is 
an  unspeakable  privilege,  but  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  ini- 
quity and  brought  into  the  glorious  li- 
berty of  the  gospel,  is  truly  an  in- 
estimable blessing.  Every  sacrifice 
that  humanity  can  make  is  unworthy 
to  name  in  connection  with  the  high 
honour  of  being  made  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  one  soul ;  for  shall  I 
dare  to  think  that  of  small  importance, 
which  my  Saviour  proved  he  so  highly 
estimated  when  he  asked  that  import- 
ant question,  "  what  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man 
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give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  and 
what  a  proof  did  he  give  of  the  value 
of  immortal  souls  when  he  condescend- 
ed to  purchase  their  redemption  at  so 
great  a  price,  even  the  shedding  of  his 
own  blood  ;  and,  oh  !  what  divine 
compassion  he  manifested  in  his  last 
agonizing  moments,  when  lie  exclaim- 
ed as  his  lips  quivered  in  death — "  Fa- 
ther forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do/' 

When  he  begins  to  tell  his  love, 
Through  every  vein  my  passions  move, 

The  captives  of  his  tongue, 
In  midnight  shades  on  frosty  ground, 
I  could  attend  the  pleasing  sound. 
Nor  should  I  feel  December  cold, 

Nor  think  the  darkness  long. 

WATT*. 

If  I  do  not  thank  you  and  vour's  for 
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the  great  benefits  I  have  received  at 
your  hands,  it  is  not  because  I  am  in- 
sensible to  them,  but  because  they  are 
too  great  and  too  uncommon  to  be  ac- 
knowledged through  the  medium  of 
any  language  uttered  by  human  lips. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  that  I  may 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  about  a  year  from  this  time.  I  need 
not  say  that  such  an  interview  would 
joy  me  much,  but  life  is  uncertain,  and 
therefore  should  I  never  again  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  you  on  earth,  we  will 
live  in  the  joyful  expectation  of  meet- 
ing in  that  world,  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest/*  Let  me  hear  from 
you  as  often  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  and  permit  me,  my  dear  friends, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  my  heart  for 
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the  well-being   of  you,  and   all    who 
are  dear  to  you,  to  remain, 
Your's  unchangeably, 

HENRY  HOLLAND. 
South  Africa,  Feb.  13,  1813. 

The  day  too  soon  arrived  that  was 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  Dart- 
mouth family  from  Stanley  Village. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
parting  scene  :  all  have  known  some 
time  in  their  lives  what  it  is  feelingly 
to  say — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  kindred,  adieu, 
It  pains  me  lo  bid  you  farewell." 

All  have  known  what  it  is  to  catch 
with  anxious  eye  the  last  glimpse  of 
beloved  friends,  and  when  the  prospect 
at  length  hides  them  from  their  view 
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to  turn  from  the  scene,  and  mournfully 

say — "  they  are  sjone." — 

»  j 

Loaded  with  the  blessings,  the 
prayers,  and  the  best  wishes  of  both 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the 
Dartmouth  family  set  out  on  their 
journey  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  lovely  month  of  May. 
As  they  left  the  village  the  sun  was 
bursting  from  his  eastern  chambers, 
and  diffusing  abroad  his  enlivening 
beams  which  seemed  to  smile  through 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  trees  as 
yet  adorned  with  young  but  beautiful 
foliage.  The  dew-drops  were  glitter- 
ing in  the  grass,  and  only  wanted  du- 
rability to  vie  with  the  most  costly 
diamonds.  The  little  warblers  of  the 
grove  had  already  arisen  from  their 
leafy  beds,  and  were  tuning  their  me- 
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lodious  notes  in  a  song  of  praise  to 
Him  who  does  not  suffer  the  meanest  of 
them  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice.  Our  travellers  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  they  frequently  looked 
back  to  the  Parsonage,  and  they  seem- 
ed to  leave  with  affectionate  regret 
every  lane,  tree,  and  shrub,  which  they 
passed  the  few  first  miles  of  their 
journey.  Their  conversation  on  the 
road  was  suitable  and  instructive,  and 
they  reached  Merton  as  the  last  light 
of  the  sun  was  gilding  the  village  spire. 
Having  announced  their  safe  arrival  at 
their  new  residence,  we  return  to  Dart- 
mouth Parsonage,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Herbert  were  soon  pleasantly 
settled.  Mary  Johnson  whose  maturer 
years  realized  the  hopes  which  her  pro- 
mising childhood  had  excited,  engaged 
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bert, and  we  here  introduce  a  letter, 
which  her  father  wrote  to  her  upon 
taking  this  situation,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  gratify  those  of  our  readers, 
who  may  remember  that  his  child  first 
taught  him  to  read,  and  that  by  his 
own  industry  he  taught  himself  to 
write.* 

"   MY  DEAR  MARV, 

"  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  few- 
thoughts,  which  1  have  put  down  for 
your  instruction.  Thy  -first •  thought 
should  be  not  to  put  thy  master  or 
mistress  to  an  unnecessary  expense, 

*  The  Authoress  hopes  to  be  pardoned  for  introducing 
here,  as  she  thought  tt  peculiarly  appropriate,  an  extract 
from  the  letter,  written  by  the  excellent  Jonas  Hanvray,  hi 
the  character  of  Farmer  Truman  to  his  daughter  Mary,  o» 
her  going  into  service. 
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Let  me  charge  thee  to  be  strictly  on 
thy  guard  to  take  no  advantage,  nor 
to  do  any  thing  unjustifiable,  because 
thou  mayest  perhaps  have  it  in  thy 
power  to  conceal  it :  fraud  in  this  case 
would  be  aggravated  guilt  ;  a  cruelty 
added  to  injustice,  and  treachery  to 
unfaithfulness.  As  a  faithful  servant, 
rejoice  to  see  thy  mistress  prudent, 
though  thou  could'st  benefit  much  by 
seeing  her  extravagant.  With  regard 
to  honesty,  thou  canst  not  be  too  scru- 
pulously strict;  do  not,  from  a  mis- 
taken motive  of  charity,  suffer  the 
poor  to  be  fed  from  thy  mistress's 
table,  without  her  consent,  or  leave, 
which  on  thy  part  would  be  down- 
right dishonesty.  I  hope  thou  wilt 
keep  thy  own  appetite  under  subjec- 
tion, and  never  be  so  mean  as  to  pur- 


loin  tea  or  sugar,  or  any  other  dainties 
to  please  thy  palate.  If  thou  shouldst 
be  entrusted  with  money,  consider 
every  penny  of  thy  mistress's  as  sacred, 
and  touch  not  a  farthing  for  thine  own 
use,  though  thou  shouldst  mean  to 
repay  it.  Keep  an  exact  account  of 
what  thou  receivest,  and  of  what  thou 
payest  out,  and  do  not  trust  thy  me- 
mory, lest  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  money 
or  charge  at  random.  I  know  it  is  a 
practice  with  some  servants  to  take 
perquisites  from  bakers,  butchers,  and 
other  tradesmen,  but  1  caution  thee 
against  taking  any  perquisite  of  this 
kind,  which  thou  wouldst  be  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  avow. 

"  Let  me  exhort  thee,  my  dear  Mary, 
to  be  very  faithful  in  all  that  is  com- 
mitted to  thee.     Never  do  thy  work  in 
T  2 
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a  careless  and  slovenly  manner.    Never 
loiter    when    thou    shouldst    be    busy, 
Do  ttot  indulge  sleep  in  the  morning, 
when    thou    shouldst    be    up    and    at 
work.     Be   always   as    much  as  possi- 
ble   decent  and  cleanly  in  thy  person, 
and  neat  and  orderly  in  thy  employ- 
ment.    Shew  that  thou  hast  thy  master 
and   mistress's  interest  at   heart,    and 
that  thou  art  willing  to  do  their  work 
patiently  and  cheerfully ;  this  will  re- 
commend thee  to  them  ;  and  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  it  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  God,   and   w  ill  promote  thing 
own   comfort.     I   warn   thee  of  many 
fatal  accidents  which  happen  by  fire ; 
nine  in   ten   are   the  effects  of  down- 
right   carelessness,    and    generally   of 
servants,  either  from  being  in  liquor:, 
from  gros*  ignorance,  or  unpardonable 
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thoughtlessness.  I  charge  thee  to  con- 
sider what  misfortunes  and  miseries 
may  be  brought  on  others  by  this  ele- 
ment, which  is  so  admirable  a  servant 
and  so  terrible  a  master.  Pestilence, 
sword,  and  famine,  do  not  make  such 
sudden  and  outrageous  havock  as  fire. 

"  There  are  some  particulars,  Mary, 
which  through  the  whole  course  of 
life,  1  have  observed  with  great  exact- 
ness :  not  to  leave  chimiiics  too  long 
unswept ;  not  to  burn  papers,  or  by 
any  other  way  to  make  a  great  blaze 
in  the  fire-place ;  not  to  leave  a  draw- 
ing stove  covered  ;  not  to  leave  a  poker 
in  a  fire ;  not  to  leave  a  candle  burn- 
ing in  a  room ;  not  to  leave  linen  air- 
ing near  a  fire ;  not  to  bring  a  lighted 
candle  into  a  closet :  not  to  be  any 
way  busy  with  a  candle  where  there  is 
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linen  or  paper ;  not  to  carry  a  candle 
into  a  stable  without  a  lantern ;  not  to 
venture  even  the  lantern  and  candle  in 
a  hay-loft ;  and  where  the  floor  of  any 
room  is  grown  spungy,  and  combusti- 
ble by  age,  to  keep  the  part  so  affected 
covered  with  something  woollen,  lest 
a  spark  should  fall  on  it  from  a  candle. 
In  going  to  bed  use  a  short  candle  and 
a  large  flat  candlestick,  taking  care  in 
both  cases,  never  to  be  without  an  ex- 
tinguisher, and  not  to  bring  a  lighted 
candle  near  a  bed.  These  are  rules 
which  I  recommend  to  thee  to  be  ob- 
served, as  thou  regardest  thy  duty  to 
God  and  thy  neighbour,  and  as  thou 
meanest  to  avoid  the  punishment  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  inflict  on  the  care- 
less as  well  as  the  wilful. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  thee,  Mary,  that 


there  are  many  servants  now-a-days 
who  scruple  not  to  tell  lies.  I  hope 
thou  wilt  convince  thy  mistress  and 
every  body  else,  that  thou  hast  a  soul 
superior  to  falsehood,  and  that  thou 
art  ready  to  tell  the  truth,  though  it 
should  bring  distress  upon  thee.  My 
clear  Mary,  if  I  should  live  to  hear 
that  thou  hast  told  a  lie,  it  would  be 
as  a  dagger  to  my  heart.  Oh  cherish 
the  love  of  truth !  I  have  told  thee 
that  God  is  truth ;  and  therefore  those 
who  love  truth,  love  God,  and  will  be 
beloved  of  him ;  and  however  mean 
their  condition  on  earth,  they  are  ob- 
jects of  his  mercy,  and  will  be  happy 
for  ever  and  ever. 

"  With  respect  to  thy  general  de- 
portment, let  it  be  discreet  and  civil. 
Go  about  all  thy  work  with  cheerful- 
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ness,  and  shew  that  thou  art  content^ 
ed  with  thy  lot.  Some  servants  are 
sullen  and  uncivil,  and  can  hardly  bear 
to  be  spoken  to,  without  returning  a 
rude  answer;  but  my  dear  Mary,  re- 
member the  apostle's  words,  "  Servants 
be  obedient  to  your  masters,  not  an- 
swering again;  with  good  will  doing 
service,  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  unto 
men."  Remember  that  whatever  thy 
station  be,  it  is  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence; that  thy  great  Master  expects 
thee  to  be  faithful  while  thou  con- 
tinuest  in  it;  and  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  all  will  be  recompensed, 
not  according  to  the  station  which  they 
had  in  this  world,  but  according  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  done 
the  duties  of  that  station.  Farther, 
let  me  entreat  thee  in  the  most  earnest 
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manner  to  cherish  modesty.  Cultivate 
such  purity  of  mind  as  may  be  accept- 
able to  Him  who  seeth  thine  inmost 
heart.  Be  decent  and  modest  in  thy 
attire,  not  decking  thyself  out  with 
gaudy  ornaments,  as  some  poor  thought- 
less creatures  do.  Whatever  thy  com- 
pany be,  take  care  not  to  offend  against 
modesty  by  any  word  or  action :  and 
avoid  giving  any  smile  of  approbation, 
when  words  of  an  improper  meaning 
are  spoken.  Jest  not  against  the  rules 
of  decency  and  good  manners.  Re- 
member from  what  small  beginnings 
guilt  arises,  and  beware  of  what  are 
termed  harmless  levities  and  freedoms; 
they  will  throw  thee  off  thy  guard, 
they  will  slacken  thy  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  lead  thee,  step  by  step,  to 
very  great  guilt.  Oh  !  my  daughter, 
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if  thy  virtue  should  be  overcome, 
through  thy  own  thoughtlessness,  or 
by  the  snares  of  the  wicked,  it  would 
make  thy  days  miserable,  and  would 
break  thy  poor  father's  heart. 

"  Finally,  my  dear  Mary,  remember 
thy  duty  to  God.  Be  through  thy 
whole  life  anxious  to  do  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  Him.  Pray  to  Him  for  his 
mercy  and  favour.  Without  these, 
there  is  nothing  worth  having.  To- 
morrow we  must  part  ;  but  I  trust  that 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  goodness, 
we  shall  be  ever  united.  My  solemn 
request  is,  that  as  often  as  the  day 
begins  and  ends,  thou  wilt  not  barely 
say  thy  prayers,  but  endeavour  to  offer 
up  the  real  desires  of  thine  heart  in 
prayer." 

The  School  of  Industry  flourished  in 
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the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  through 
its  instrumentality  the  best  interests  of 
the  poor  were  promoted.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Sidney  Herbert  well  supplied  the 
place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartmouth. 
About  a  month  after  the  removal  of  the 
Dartmouth  family,  Mrs.  Sidney  Her- 
bert received  a  letter  from  Miss  Dart- 
mouth, which  we  hope  our  readers  will 
excuse  our  presenting  here,  as  it  is  the 
last  with  which  we  shall  trouble  them. 

Merton,June28,  1813. 

MV  DEAR  MADAM, 

IT  is  a  beautiful  evening — my  sisters 
and  I  have  been  strolling  along  the 
margin  of  a  neighbouring  stream.  Its 
waters  reflected  the  pale  beams  of  the 
moon.  All  nature  was  calm,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  fields  and  woods  seemed 
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to  invite  to  serious  contemplation.  As 
I  was  gazing  on  the  soft  luminary  of 
evening,  my  thoughts  flew  towards  the 
delightful  spot,  endeared  to  me  by  a 
thousand  sacred  ties,  where  I  have  so 
often  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  your  so- 
ciety, and  admiring,  beheld  with  you 
the  same  lovely  object.  Lost  in  my 
own  recollections  of  past  enjoj-ments, 
I  wandered  home  and  retiring  to  my 
own  room,  resolved  to  indulge  myself 
by  writing  to  you.  How  can  1  begin 
my  epistle  better  than  by  o tiering  you 
the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart  for 
your  anxious  kindness  and  unwearied 
attention  to  me,  when  I  wanted  both 
ability  and  willingness  to  reward  in 
any  degree  your  disinterested  concern 
for  my  welfare.  You  watched  the  un- 
folding of  my  character,  and  with  un- 
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remitted  diligence  endeavoured  to 
counteract  every  evil  propensity  of  my 
nature.  I  will  hope  that  your  instruc- 
tions will  never  be  forgotten,  but  be 
the  guide  of  my  future  life.  In  these 
feelings  and  desires  1  am  quite  satis- 
fied, my  dear  bisters,  are  sincere  parti- 
cipators. I  will  now  give  you  a  short 
description  of  our  new  residence.  The 
Parsonage  house  is  a  neat,  commodi- 
ous building  surrounded  by  beautiful 
sqeiiery.  The  library  opens  upon  a 
grove  standing  on  a  declivity,  which 
affords  a  pleasing,  but  somewhat 
melancholy  shade.  A  small  green- 
house stocked  with  some  valuable  and 
many  favourite  plants  joins  the  library. 
This  affords  us  frequent  opportunities 
of  pursuing  botany,  the  study  to  which 
jou  are  so  partial. 
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On  the  green-house  wall,  the  follow- 
ing elegant  lines  are  written  in  a  very 
legible  hand,  they  are  the  more  valua- 
ble to  me,  because  I  have  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  you  once  read  them 
as  we  \vere  taking  one  of  our  pleasant 
morning  walks  near  Stanley : — 

How  sweet  to  wind  the  forest's  tangled  shade, 
When  early  twilight  from  the  eastern  bound, 

Dawns  on  the  sleeping  landscape  in  the  glade, 
And  fades  as  morning  spreads  her  blush  around  ! 

Whenev'ry  infant  flower  that  wept  in  night, 
Lifts  its  chill  head,  soft  glowing  with  a  tear, 

Expands  its  tender  blossom  to  the  light, 
And  gives  its  incense  to  the  genial  air. 

How  fresh  the  breeze  that  wafts  the  rich  perfume, 
And  swells  the  melody  of  waking  birds  ! 

The  hum  of  bees,  beneath  the  verdant  gloom  ! 
And  woodman's  song!  aiid  low  of  distant  herds! 

Then  doubtful  gleams  the  mountain's  hoary  head, 
Seen  through  the  parting  foliage  from  afar; 

And,  farther  still,  the  ocean's  misty  bed, 

With  flitting  sails,  that  partial  sun-beams  share. 
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But  vain  the  sylvan  shade,  the  breath  of  May, 
The  voice  of  music  floating  on  the  gale  ; 

And  forms  that  beam  through  morning's  dewy  veil, 
If  health  no  longer  bid  the  heart  be  gay  ! 

MRS.  RATCLIFFE. 

There  are  many  very  amiable  and 
well-informed  families  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  whether  I  am  unduly 
influenced  by  partiality,  or  some  other 
feelings  which  render  me  equally  in* 
capable  of  being*  a  competent  judge^ 
I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  family 
here,  which,  in  my  opinion,  centres  in 
it,  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  circle,  or  others  that  I  might 
mention.  However  this  sentiment  may 
arise  from  a  very  prevailing  fault— i-a 
disposition  little  inclined  to  value  to 
their  full  extent  present  privileges. 
This  reflection  has  often  given  me 
pain,  because  a  disposition  to  overrate 
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the  pleasures  we  have  not,  and  to  un- 
dervalue those  we  have,  must  necessa- 
rily diminish  much  of  the  enjoyment 
which  we  might  possess ;  but  it  is  very 
usual  to  hear  the  poor,  envying  and 
pining  for  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  wishing  for  the 
health  and  tranquility  of  the  poor. 
Whereas  the  well-regulated  mind  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  may-  be  equally 
cheerful,  calm,  'and  contented.  You 
will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you,  that 
the  church  here  is  well  filled,  and  on 
the  whole,  papa  has  an  attentive  con- 
gregation. 

.  My  dear  madam,  the  bell  that  summons 
us  to  our  evening  devotion  is  now  ring- 
ing. My  dear  father,  mother,  and  sis- 
ters, particularly  desire  to  join  in  kind 
regards  to  yqu,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
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the  dear  family  at  "  Vincent's  Vale," 
their  most  affectionate  respects,  likewise 
await  all  enquiring  friends. 

That  all  the  blessings  which  earth 
can  afford  or  heaven  can  bestow,  may 
ever  descend  in  rich  abundance  upon 
all  those  who  are  connected  with  Dart- 
mouth Parsonage  or  Stanley  Village, 
is  the  fervent  desire  of, 
My  dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate,  obliged, 
and  grateful, 

HARRIOT  DARTMOUTH. 


FINIS. 


T.  Bayley,  Printer,  Devoashire  Street,  Bwhopsgatf. 
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